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Week Ending Friday, May 31, 1991 


Remarks at the Exports-Generating 
Jobs for Americans Luncheon in 
Boston, Massachusetts 


May 24, 1991 


Thank you all very, very much for that 
warm welcome. Secretary Mosbacher—and 
let me single out the other man up here— 
it’s so good to see the Bay State’s own, able, 
achieving Governor Bill Weld here, who is 
working hard also in his spare time on this 
very important question of exports. I salute 
him and thank him for what he and the 
other New England Governors are doing 
when they come together to do this. 

I want to salute Lieutenant Governor 
Paul Cellucci, an old friend who is out here 
somewhere; and another one, the treasurer 
of this State, Joe Malone, who are with us 
right over here. I’m going to get in trouble 
on this, but I see, next to Joe, Pat Saiki, the 
new head of the SBA; and Ron Roskens of 
AID is over here. John Macomber, formerly 
one of you, one of the chief executives of 
one of the largest companies in America, 
now ably heading the Ex-Im Bank over 
here. Another one so well-known who came 
out of private business, a big success, and 
now in Government, Fred Zeder, the able 
head of OPIC. And then—many others— 
Priscilla Rabb-Ayres from the U.S. Trade 
and Development Program; Ron Skates, 
head of Data General. Let me just cut it off 
there. But I should have many, many more 
to whom I pay my respects and my thanks. 
Let me just simply say thank you all for 
coming out—all of you in the audience who 
are supporting American exports. 

Frankly, having gone to school outside of 
Boston, it is nice to visit Boston, a place 
known for its humility and intellectual mod- 
esty. [Laughter] The old saying you remem- 
ber: If you hear an owl hoot to “whom” 
instead of “who,” you can be sure it was 
born and educated in Boston. [Laughter] 

But I am glad to be back here. This area 
has been through hell, and I am absolutely 
confident that under the State’s leadership 


of Bill Weld and under your leadership, 
Boston and Massachusetts has not lost its 
enterprise spirit. You’re caught up in a re- 
gional problem with this recession, and I 
am confident that you’ll come booming out 
of it, particularly if your work on exports is 
as successful as I’m sure it will be. 

You know, it feels a little strange to be 
talking about exports in front of the real 
expert, my dear friend, Bob Mosbacher. 
And I just can’t tell you how much he’s 
done on Fast Track and on all these region- 
al conferences and in so many other ways. 
I’m glad to see him here. And I heard that 
he dashed back to Washington from yester- 
day’s lunch to give a last-minute push for 
the extension of Fast Track. 

Bob, you and everyone associated with 
our National Export Initiative have really 
done a spectacular job promoting exports 
from the United States. And, frankly, the 
numbers tell the tale. This nation enjoyed 
its greatest export month ever last October. 
And the latest monthly figures—and they’re 
for March—nearly equaled the record. We 
exported $34 billion in goods that month, 
and we had the smallest—the smallest 
monthly trade deficit that we’ve seen in 7% 
years. 

As you all know, the world economy has 
changed. It’s changed dramatically in 
recent years. If you want to succeed in busi- 
ness these days, you can’t worry just about 
competition from U.S. companies; you have 
to go head-on-head with firms from all over 
the world. The lesson is clear: If we want to 
remain the greatest economic power on 
Earth, we must build a strong economy at 
home. But in my view, just as important, 
we must make sure that our companies 
have a fair chance to do business abroad. 

In recent years—I look around this room 
and read my briefing papers on the atten- 
dees—your companies led the way. You 
helped drive the longest peacetime expan- 
sion in our nation’s history. In the process, 
you supplied jobs and you generated ideas, 
and you created new industries. All you 
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have to do is look around the Boston area at 
Information Alley, at larger companies such 
as Digital Equipment, Foxboro, Raytheon— 
builders of the Patriot missile. Look at the 
medium-sized firms, such as Little and 
Ocean Spray. And you even have small dy- 
namos, like Octocom Systems and Jet Spray 
International. 

Boston was built on trade. Before our in- 
dependence it was one of the most impor- 
tant ports in the entire British Empire. We 
reminded the Queen of that when she was 
here the other day—{/aughter|—because we 
had her for lunch up in our family dining 
room, which is surrounded with pictures of 
the Port of Boston and the vital trade that 
was going through there years ago, and it 
still continues. But it served as this nation’s 
trading capital for years. 

Enterprise comes naturally here. Yankee 
entrepreneurs push the envelope of innova- 
tion. You give America the power of inspi- 
ration, of enterprise, and of creativity. 

The New England Governors Conference 
has worked hard to promote the cause of 
international trade. Governor Weld and five 
other colleagues have put together an eco- 
nomic development strategy that stresses 
the importance of increasing New Eng- 
land’s visibility, increasing New England’s 
clout in international markets. 

Our administration has tried hard to en- 
courage export businesses in a number of 
ways. Just a year ago we created the Trade 
Promotion Coordinating Committee, a 
council of 18 Federal Agencies that provide 
export assistance to U.S. businesses. This 
week, the Committee has inaugurated a 
trade information center for companies to 
call in. The number: 1-800-USA-TRADE. It 
gives callers access to information about the 
full range of Federal programs to help our 
exporters. 

Today, let me just focus briefly on two 
critical aspects of international competitive- 
ness: quality production at home and free 
and fair trade around the globe. Let’s start 
with quality. It is no secret that American 
products, once the envy of the world, face 
stiff competition now from all over the 
globe. But no one can say that Americans 
aren’t interested in quality. 

In a competitive world we have reassert- 
ed ourselves and will continue to do so. 
Four years ago the Reagan administration 
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and the Congress created the Malcolm Bal- 
drige awards to honor quality in the work- 
place. We now give up to six awards a year, 
but only if we find enough companies that 
meet what are very exacting standards that 
the Baldrige award requires. The competi- 
tion, I’m proud to say, gets more intense 
each year. Only 66 companies applied for 
the award in 1988; this year i06 did. The 
largest number of applications came from 
small businesses. 

Everywhere you can find evidence that 
American businesses want to compete. You 
see it in the workplace, where labor and 
management are working together to build 
better and more reliable and more innova- 
tive products. You see it in the classrooms, 
where workers go to build upon our most 
precious natural resource, our minds. And 
you see it, I proudly say, in our American 
2000 Education Strategy, which encourages 
lifelong learning. Even see it in shops and 
stores, where “Made in the U.S.A.” has 
become a selling point again and where the 
Baldrige award has become a major adver- 
tising bonus. 

This is also true in foreign markets. Our 
export business has grown dramatically of 
late. American firms exported $371 billion 
worth of goods and services in 1985. Just 5 
years later, their total had grown to $673 
billion. 

We export more than any nation on 
Earth, and we import more. Since 1986 
sales to Canada, our larget trading partner, 
have increased by two-thirds. Our trade 
with Latin America has increased even 
more rapidly, up 74 percent. Listen to this 
one in light of the recent debate. Exports to 
Mexico, now our number 3 trading partner, 
have grown to an astounding 130 percent 
since 1986. That’s really, as we see it—Bob 
and I see it—just a beginning. 

We enjoyed an 80-percent increase in 
sales both to Western Europe and Japan. 
Exports to the newly industrialized nations 
of the Pacific Rim rose by 132 percent. And 
trade in this hemisphere has grown dra- 
matically because the new democracies in 
Central America and South America have 
begun eliminating constraints on foreign in- 
vestment and lifting import -restrictions on 
such products as automotive parts, comput- 
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ers, software, industrial supplies—the build- 
ing blocks of any modern market economy. 

As an administration, we want to build 
upon that record by completing the Uru- 
guay round of the GATT negotiations and 
opening up the entire world for free and 
fair trade. We also want to create a free 
trade zone that would encompass Canada 
and the United States and Mexico. 

This single market—360 million consum- 
ers who now produce $6 trillion in annual 
output—would tower over even the Euro- 
pean market. But, frankly, we don’t want to 
stop there. We also hope to build upon our 
trade success south of Mexico through the 
Enterprise for the Americas Initiative. We 
no longer will take South America for 
granted. I can’t think of a more appropriate 
time to talk about these initiatives than 
today. We’re wrapping up World Trade 
Week, and we stand on the verge of a new 
age of wider, swifter, more integrated 
world trade. 

I am very, very happy, indeed, to say that 
the United States Senate a few minutes ago 
joined the House in extending the Fast 
Track trade procedures. And that was 
thanks to a great show of bipartisanship. I 
salute my fellow Texan, Lloyd Bentsen; I 
salute our leader in my side of the aisle, 
Bob Dole; I salute Bob Packwood; and so 
many others who went up against big odds 
to prevail on this issue. 

The administration can move ahead on 
several very important trade initiatives 
now. And these do include the Uruguay 
round of the GATT talks, the North Ameri- 
can free trade agreement, and the Enter- 
prise for the Americas Initiative. We’ve 
shown the world that we will meet the 
challenges of the 2lst century and that 
we'll meet them united in purpose and 
united in effort. 

Let me stress that the administration will 
consult closely with Congress in these trade 
talks. We have a superb negotiator in Carla 
Hills—Ambassador Hills—who along with 
Bob Mosbacher and others in this room 
worked their hearts out to achieve these 
victories in the House and the Senate. But 
we must from now on continue to cooper- 
ate with the United States Congress. 

Fast Track provides a tool for dealing in 
good faith with Congress and with our trad- 


ing partners. Its passage provides some of 
our best economic news in months. 

I met recently with leaders from the tex- 
tile and apparel industries. Let’s face it, that 
industry was somewhat divided. But I met 
with quite a few of them in the White 
House—leaders of the industries—each of 
whom saw great opportunity in a free trade 
agreement with Mexico. One CEO told me 
that her company’s 1,200 jobs in Mexico 
support 2,000 jobs here in the United States 
of America. And without this alliance, she 
said, those 2,000 jobs simply would not 
exist. 

And the point is this: Through Fast Track, 
I really believe everybody wins. In a world 
built upon free trade, every nation has a 
vested interest in the prosperity of its trad- 
ing partners. After all, you can’t export to a 
nation that is suffering from economic de- 
pression. Free and fair trade builds ties of 
mutual interest. It lays down a foundation 
for peace and for prosperity right here in 
our hemisphere and throughout the world. 

Our entire administration is dedicated to 
the cause of free and fair trade and Ameri- 
can exports. Vice President Quayle was pro- 
moting the cause just this week in Japan, 
Singapore, Malaysia, and Indonesia. And 
just a short while ago, I met with members 
of PEC, the President’s Export Council. 
And what a superb Council we have. Busy 
people, busy executives giving their time to 
help this concept of expanded exports. 
Heinz Prechter and Bev Dolan and the 
other hard-working members are advancing 
the cause. 

And you in your daily affairs play an 
equally crucial role. You help America put 
its best face and its best products before the 
entire world. And so again, on this very 
special day for American exports and, I say, 
for American prosperity, I thank you for 
being here. I thank you for all the time you 
give to this noble crusade. And may God 
bless you and God bless our wonderful 
country. Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:34 p.m. in 
the Cityview Ballroom at the Boston World 
Trade Center. In his remarks, he referred to 
Priscilla Rabb-Ayres, Director of the Trade 
Development Program; Carla A. Hills, US. 
Trade Representative; and Heinz C. 
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Prechter, Chairman, and Beverly F. Dolan, 
Vice Chairman, of the President’s Export 
Council. These remarks were not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Remarks at a Fundraising Reception for 
Congressional Candidate Steve Pierce 
in Boston, Massachusetts 


May 24, 1991 


Thank you. What a wonderful enthusias- 
tic turnout for Steve. I wanted to come up 
and tell you how firmly I am convinced that 
he ought to be the next Congressman. We 
need many, many more like him in the 
United States House of Representatives, be- 
lieve me. 

At the outset, let me salute several people 
here. I'll tell start with Bill Weld. Here’s a 
guy who came in against big odds. He’s 
making the tough calls on the budget, and I 
think he’s earned the respect of every- 
body—Republican, Democrat, and Inde- 
pendent alike. 

At his side are Paul Cellucci, and Joe 
Malone, the State treasurer; and, of course, 
Paul, our Lieutenant Governor. I salute 
them. I thank my old friend, Leon Lom- 
bardi, for stepping up to the plate and 
taking over the chairmanship of the party. 
At his side, I’m proud to say, is one who 
works with me in the White House, my old 
dear friend, Ron Kaufman, who is a Repub- 
lican national committeeman. And I’m glad 
that this is a team working together to build 
the party here. I am one who feels that we 
have a good chance in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, particularly given the leadership 
that Bill Weld has given it, and particularly 
given the new breath of fresh air that Steve 
Pierce is going to give it when he gets to 
Washington, DC. 

You see, he’s come a long way to get 
where he is today—100 miles. [Laughter] 
Down the Mass Pike, all the way from 
Westfield. [Laughter] If you don’t believe 
me, ask Andy Card. [Laughter] Steve’s 
been—and I might add to Andy’s many 
friends here, what a joy it is to have him as 
our Deputy Chief of Staff. The guy takes on 
more difficult problems, handles them with 
compassion and finesse, and always comes 
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up with the right answer. It’s a joy going to 
the White House, knowing he’s right down 
the hall. 

But on Steve, he’s already proved that 
he’s a fighter. He served in the legislature, 
in the statehouse, and he’s demonstrated his 
convictions, what he really believes, what 
he can do. So, I think we’re dealing here 
with a proven—not just a candidate—but a 
proven entity that has already made his 
mark. And now we need him in Washing- 
ton. 

You see, I asked him what the race is 
about, and I think I understand it. I under- 
stood it when he started in. The race is 
about taxes and the need to keep them 
down, and the race is about jobs and the 
need to get them up. And the two go hand- 
in-hand, and this man understands it, and 
he’s going to fight for it when he gets to 
Washington. 

You know, last fall we put on some mean- 
ingful caps on Federal spending—long over- 
due. I’m proud to say they are working at 
the Federal level. And I take a look at what 
Bill Weld is doing at the State level, and it 
can work. You don’t have to raise the tax on 
the working men and women in this coun- 
try. And Steve understands that, and I be- 
lieve he will hold the line—we must do it— 
and help us steer what will be known as a 
steady path to growth. 

Incidentally, I am confident that this 
economy is coming out of recession, and I 
think this area of the country, which has 
been beleaguered—disproportionately so— 
will soon be on the road to recovery. | am 
confident of that. 

We’ve been talking about this with some 
of our most outstanding Massachusetts busi- 
ness people—men and women—some of 
our most outstanding business leaders on 
the national scene just this morning because 
a key to this continued growth is free and 
fair trade. Just a few minutes ago, Bob Mos- 
bacher and I, with our marvelous Export 
Committee, discussed this, and I am very 
proud to say that as we were discussing the 
matter in there, or just before I walked into 
that room, the Senate did what the House 
did last night, approved Fast Track. And I 
am convinced that’s going to be jobs for the 
people of Massachusetts. 
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The U.S. exported more than $673 billion 
last year in goods and services. Exports gen- 
erated 84 percent of our overall growth. 
Think about that one. In a slow economy, 
84 percent came from exports, a sure sign 
that the future lies in free and fair trade. 
That’s why our administration, joined by 
Governors like Bill Weld, place such an im- 
portance on ensuring American companies 
a fair shot in the global marketplace. We 
must demand—and I think we can now 
through the negotiations on GATT and the 
negotiations with Mexico—we must 
demand, should demand an even playing 
field. And if we get that, America can com- 
pete with anybody anywhere in the world. 

So, what’s at stake here is a successful 
conclusion to the Uruguay round of trade 
talks with Europe and all the rest of the 
countries of the world, an agreement that 
breaks down the barriers that now hold 
some of you all back when you try to 
export. And also, we want to create this 
free trade zone, uniting U.S., Canada, and 
Mexico, and that will create a single market 
of 360 million people. We’re working now 
through our Enterprise for the Americas 
Initiative to expand trade opportunities 
with all the nations of the hemisphere— 
north, central, and south. 

You see, it is my deep conviction that we 
must not neglect our neighbors to the 
south. And I don’t think it will cost us jobs; 
I’m convinced it’s going to create jobs if we 
can open up those markets and have those 
economies start back on the road to recov- 
ery, just as I’m sure ours will do. 

I’m happy to salute the leaders of the 
United States Senate—Republican and 
Democrat alike—who joined the bipartisan 
leadership in both—in the House yesterday 
to take this legislative action that was essen- 
tial to give us what we need to negotiate 
these pacts. 

We’ve shown the world, I believe, that 
we can meet the challenge of the 21st cen- 
tury and that we'll meet them united in 
purpose and in effort. So, let me just say to 
those who are interested in this free and 
fair trade and in this Fast Track: I pledge to 
the Members of the United States Congress 
that we are going to consult as we go along. 
We will not bring to them a bad trade 
agreement with Uruguay round or with 
Mexico. No point in that. It will pass, and it 


will pass because we will be consulting with 
the Democrats and the Republicans in the 
United States Congress. 

Let me also say that this passage pro- 
vides, I think, some of the best economic 
news we’ve had in months. 

Now, to Steve. We’ve talked about this. 
He came down to check in with me in the 
Oval Office the other day, looking at the 
drapes. I don’t want him to get too far 
ahead of himself there—[/aughter|—but he 
understands—listen, I know this guy. This is 
one that I’ve got my heart in—this endorse- 
ment—because I know him. I know what 
he stands for. I know what his political 
heartbeat is. I know that he understands 
the tremendous potential for growth that’s 
represented in these global markets. 

Also, I think we need a champion in the 
Massachusetts delegation who _ under- 
stands—not just a champion for business 
itself, but for jobs, for the men and women 
that are out there on the production line. 
And I think in Steve we have just exactly 
that because Steve is not a pessimist about 
it. He knows that these Massachusetts com- 
panies are ready to compete, and he wants 
to do what he can—you heard him—on 
growth, the empowerment agenda, to un- 
leash the competitive energy. 

So, let us stand nationally for what he 
stands for, not just in this race but in his 
past record—jobs, opportunity, and growth. 
That’s the formula, and I think if we send 
Steve down there, you'll know that your 
wallets are safe for a while, anyway, at least 
as far as he’s concerned. [Laughter] 

This gives me an opportunity to get back 
in the political arena. I haven’t been in it 
for a while because now we've had a little 
lull since last fall’s election, and I feel the 
adrenaline flowing. I hope it doesn’t go to 
my heart, but nevertheless—{/aughter]—but 
I can’t think of a finer young man, a finer 
family to represent the western part of this 
great State. So, when he asked if I would 
come up here and he asked Barbara to help 
out—I believe she’ll be doing it next week, 
but in any event, she’s in his corner 100 
percent—I accepted before he could 
change his mind. And I’m glad to be here, 
proud to be with your Governor, your Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and our chairman, and es- 
pecially proud to be with our next Con- 
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gressman from western Massachusetts. 
What big shoes to fill, but he will do it. 

Thank you all very much, and may I take 
this opportunity to make a nonpartisan 
comment. Bill and I and Paul Cellucci and 
others rode in from the airport, and I must 
say I was deeply touched and moved by the 
warm response and welcome from the 
people that lined the streets coming in 
from the airport. I was deeply touched, and 
it gives me one hell of a sendoff for what’s 
going to be a great Memorial Day weekend. 
Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:22 p.m. in 
the Harborview Ballroom at the Boston 
World Trade Center. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Secretary of Commerce Robert A. 
Mosbacher. These remarks were not received 
in time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Statement on Signing the Niobrara 
Scenic River Designation Act of 1991 
May 24, 1991 


Today I have signed into law S. 248, the 
“Niobrara Scenic River Designation Act of 
1991.” This action will, among other things, 
designate three segments of the Niobrara 
River and one segment of the Missouri 
River in Nebraska and South Dakota as “in- 
stant” components of the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System without the benefit of 
a formal study. 

The Niobrara River is an outstanding 
river resource, and the national significance 
of the resource is not in question. Approval 
of this bill will preserve and protect the 
resources of the Niobrara for future genera- 
tions and will provide for a worthy addition 
to the National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System. 

However, I am extremely disappointed 
that the Congress has acted to designate 
these segments for Wild and Scenic River 
status without the benefit of a study under 
section 5(a) of the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Act. This study is not just a matter of blind 
process; rather, such a study would have 
given the Congress all the information 
needed to determine the most appropriate 
method of protecting the valuable resources 
along the Niobrara. Such a study is especial- 
ly important when the lands along the des- 
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ignated segments are predominantly pri- 
vately owned. Where private property in- 
terests are at stake, a formal study should 
be an absolute requirement before Federal 
action is taken that may infringe such 
rights. 

I believe that to protect the integrity and 
viability of the National Park System, com- 
pletion of feasibility studies should be a pre- 
requisite for establishment of any new unit 
of the National Park System. Any compo- 
nent of the National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System that is administered by the National 
Park Service becomes a unit of the National 
Park System. I urge the Congress to adhere 
to the requirement for such studies in the 
future. 

George Bush 
The White House, 
May 24, 1991. 


Note: S. 248, approved May 24, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 102-50. This state- 
ment was not received in time for inclusion 
in last week’s issue. 


Remarks at the Yale University 
Commencement Ceremony in New 
Haven, Connecticut 


May 27, 1991 


Thank you very, very much. President 
Schmidt and members of the faculty, and 
the Yale community, fellows of the Yale 
Corporation, and especially with congratula- 
tions to my fellow honorands, it is an honor 
to be here today. Mayor Daniels, it’s nice to 
be back in the city. And most importantly, 
to the graduating students: Congratulate 
each and every one of you. May I single out 
Yale’s band. They’ve cleaned up for today, 
and they’ve never been better under Mr. 
Tom Duffy. Thank you, sir. And thank you 
for the warm welcome. Si res prehensio en 
cano est non oves sic vacio. That means, if 
you're holding up the sign, you can’t throw 
eggs. [Laughter] 

I remember my own commencement. 
Like so many of my classmates, I’d come to 
Yale fresh from war, ready to make up for 
“lost time.” I remember our impatience 
and our optimism. And we sensed upcom- 
ing adventure. I imagine it’s the same today 
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for all of you. It’s almost as if life is about to 
begin, that is, if the commencement speech 
ever ends. [Laughter] 

Twenty-nine years ago, President Kenne- 
dy stood right here, and my dad was hon- 
ored with him. And he said, “I have the 
best of all worlds: a Yale degree and a Har- 
vard education.” [Laughter] He had it 
wrong. I’ve got the best of all worlds: a Yale 
education and a Yale degree. 

My day was no different. There’s an ex- 
citement in the air, and Barbara and I spent 
a good part of our senior year thinking 
about, literally, becoming farmers. We 
talked about life on the land and rising 
early and working hard and raising a crop 
and a family. And we looked into the fi- 
nances of running a farm. In the end, we 
decided against the whole idea. We realized 
that when it came to pigs and chickens and 
cattle or corn, we didn’t know the first 
thing about farming. 

So, of course, there was only one alterna- 
tive: I went west and became an oilman. 
[Laughter] The days after—the day—the 
very day after the ceremony like this one, I 
traded the familiar surroundings of this 
beautiful old campus for the dust and grit 
and searing heat of the Lone Star State. 

Odessa, Texas, became my world. And 
yet far beyond 37 Hillhouse Avenue where 
Barbara and I lived, or the Flatlands of 
West Texas, change rocked the whole world 
in ways that would affect us all for more 
than 40 years. On June 20th, 1948—my 
graduation day—the United Nations sent 
out its first peacekeeping forcee—49 men 
from the United States and 6 other na- 
tions—to bring the promise of peace to the 
Middle East. And on that day, the Soviet 
Union tried to clamp down on the free sec- 
tors of Berlin—the Berlin Blockade had 
begun. And on that day, Congress, after an 
all-night session, passed a bill to help the 
nations of war-torn Europe. That package 
would become known, as we all know, as 
the Marshall Plan. 

Today’s world—your world—is every bit 
as astonishing. Back in my day, opportunity 
knocked. And yours—your pager beeps. 

We have seen in 2 short years the end of 
a long era of cold war and conflict. The 
Iron Curtain collapsed—it’s gone, the wall is 
down. And with it the myth of an ideology 
called communism. On the barren ground 


that once separated East and West, the 
democratic idea sprouted anew. 

As a nation, we can take great pride in 
this triumph. It vindicates more than 40 
years of American vigilance—a lesson 
learned on the battlefields of Europe and 
the seas of the South Pacific—that this 
nation could no longer pursue a policy of 
“splendid isolation.” 

The democratic renaissance in Central 
and Eastern Europe, the blossoming of de- 
mocracy here in the Americas, the emerg- 
ing consensus on the African Continent that 
democracy is the road to development, 
none of this would have taken place if 
America had turned inward, away from the 
challenges of a new world. So today, as we 
seek to promote freedom and democracy 
and human rights, as we seek to strengthen 
stability within the international communi- 
ty, an America confident enough to engage 
the world remains our best hope for peace, 
security, and shared prosperity. 

Look in every corner of the globe and 
you will find that the American example 
has consequences. When we reach out, we 
offer more than cars or grain or MTV. We 
exemplify an ideal, an ideal that conquers 
circumstance and suspicion, that conquers 
despots and empowers people. Some argue 
that a nation as moral and just as ours 
should not taint itself by dealing with na- 
tions less moral, less just. But this counsel 
offers up self-righteousness draped in a false 
morality. You do not reform a world by 
ignoring it. 

East Asia is a case in point. Today, this 
dynamic region plays an important role in 
the world economy. As it has grown more 
prosperous, it has also grown more free. 
Driven forward by the engine of economic 
growth and trade, especially with the US., 
South Korea and Taiwan have shed their 
once authoritarian rule in favor of democra- 
cy and freer trade. 

This same approach guides our policy to- 
wards the People’s Republic of China, home 
to fully one-fifth of the world’s people. 
China easily can affect the stability of the 
Asian-Pacific region and, therefore, affect 
the entire world’s peace and prosperity. 
The Chinese play a central role in working 
to resolve the conflict in Cambodia and 
relax tensions on the Korean Peninsula. 
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China has a voice now in the multinational 
organizations. And its votes in the United 
Nations Security Council against Iraq’s 
brutal aggression helped us forge the broad 
coalition that brought us victory in the Gulf. 
And so, when we find opportunities to co- 
operate with China, we will explore them. 
When problems arise with China’s behavior, 
we will take appropriate action. 

After the tragedy of Tiananmen, the 
United States was the first nation to con- 
demn the use of violence against the peace- 
fully demonstrating people of Beijing. We 
were the first to guarantee the rights of 
Chinese students studying on campuses 
across the country, including here at Yale. 
The United States was the first nation to 
impose sanctions, and we are now the last, 
alone among the Western democracies, to 
keep those original sanctions in place. At 
every high-level meeting with the Chinese 
Government, US. officials reiterate our po- 
sition on human rights violations. 

Unfair trade is also high on our agenda. 
Just last month, we cited China under the 
trade rules of a special 301 for pirating U.S. 
copyrights and patents. And for the sake of 
national security, we will ban technologies 
and equipment to any Chinese company 
found to violate rules outlawing transfer of 
missile technologies. 

We will continue to advance our interests 
and ideals: for free and fair trade, for broad- 
er democratization, for respect for human 
rights throughout China. Let me be clear: 
As a member of the United Nations, China 
is bound by the U.N. Declaration of Human 
Rights. We will hold China to the obliga- 
tions that it has freely accepted. 

And finally, we continue urging China to 
exercise restraint in its weapons exports. 
Our recent experience with Iraq proves 
how dangerous the deadly trade can be. 
And very soon, I will announce significant 
new steps that we can take to control arms 
exports to the entire Middle East. Every 
nation must play a part in this effort. That’s 
why we urge the Chinese Government to 
abide by the letter and spirit of internation- 
al agreements on missile technology con- 
trols, and to do what 141 other nations have 
already done: sign the nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion treaty. 

And this is one way that the United States 
can be a catalyst for positive change. This 
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week, I will employ another by proposing 
formally that MFN trade status continue for 
China. This policy has generated consider- 
able controversy. Some critics have said 
revoke MFN—or endanger it with sweeping 
conditions—to censure China, cut our ties 
and isolate it. We are told this is a princi- 
pled policy, a moral thing to do. This advice 
is not new. It’s not wise. It is not in the best 
interests of our country, the United States. 
And in the end, in spite of noble and best 
intentions, it is not moral. 

First, MFN is [not] special. It is not a 
favor. It is the ordinary basis of trade world- 
wide. Second, MFN is a means to bring the 
influence of the outside world to bear on 
China. Critics who attack MFN today act as 
if the point is to punish China, as if hurting 
China’s economy will somehow help the 
cause of privatization and human rights. 

The real point is to pursue a policy that 
has the best chance of changing Chinese 
behavior. If we withdrew MFN or imposed 
conditions that would make trade impossi- 
ble, we would punish South China, in par- 
ticular, Guangdong Province, the very 
region where free market reform and the 
challenge to central authority are the 
strongest. Right now, there’s an estimated 
two million Chinese who are working and 
proving that privatization can work—all in 
South China. Withdraw MFN and their jobs 
would be in jeopardy. In addition, endan- 
gering MFN would deal a body blow to 
Hong Kong, the bastion of freedom and 
free trade in the Far East. 

But the most compelling reason to renew 
MFN and remain engaged in China is not 
economic, it’s not strategic, but moral. It is 
right to export the ideals of freedom and 
democracy to China. It is right to encour- 
age Chinese students to come to the United 
States and for talented American students 
to go to China. It is wrong to isolate China 
if we hope to influence China. 

For two decades after the Communists 
seized power in 1949, the Western world 
followed a policy of isolation toward China. 
This period proved to be among the most 
brutal episodes in Chinese history, a night- 
mare of anguish and death and suffering 
that will scar the soul of China for decades 
to come. 
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So, it comes down to the strength of our 
belief in the power of the democratic idea. 
If we pursue a policy that cultivates con- 
tacts with the Chinese people, promotes 
commerce to our benefit, we can help 
create a climate for democratic change. 

No nation on Earth has discovered a way 
to import the world’s goods and services 
while stopping foreign ideas at the border. 
Just as the democratic idea has transformed 
nations on every continent, so, too, change 
will inevitably come to China. 

This nation’s foreign policy has always 
been more than simply an expression of 
American interests; it’s an extension of 
American ideals. This moral dimension of 
American policy requires us to remain 
active, engaged in the world. Many times, 
that means trying to chart a moral course 
through a world of lesser evils. That’s the 
- real world, not black and white. Very few 
moral absolutes. Enormous potential for 
error and embarrassment. But all are part 
of the risks that we willingly take to ad- 
vance the American ideal. 

Many times in the past 40 years, people 
have encouraged us to adopt a policy of 
righteous isolationism, but we remained en- 
gaged. We cannot advance principles if we 
curl up into a defensive ball. We cannot 
transform a world if we hide from its un- 
pleasant realities. We can advance our cher- 
ished ideals only by extending our hand, 
showing our best sides, sticking patiently to 
our values, even if we risk rejection. 

Look at the way American encourage- 
ment and the American example—the 
power of the American example—is paying 
off in Taiwan and Korea. We will have no 
leverage. We will not be able to advance 
our cause or resist repression if we pull 
back and declare that China is simply too 
impure a place for us. We want to promote 
positive change in the world through the 
force of our example, not simply profess our 
purity. We want to advance the cause of 
freedom, not just snub nations that aren’t 
yet wholly free. 

Let me close today with some modest 
pieces of advice. First, understand that you 
often will confront moral ambiguity. There 
will come times when you will have difficul- 
ty distinguishing between good guys and 
bad guys. When these situations arise, iden- 
tify your principles and stick by them. Stick 


by them even when people jeer, when 
people urge you to find a quick and easy 
out. If you remain patient and true to your- 
self, you can’t go wrong. Second, remember 
that the corner of the world that matters 
most is one right here at home, the one you 
share with friends and family. And finally, 
your destiny and the currents of history will 
most likely intersect more than once. You 
will have ample opportunity to make your 
mark. And take care to make it count. 

To all the graduates of the class of ’91 
who now join me as proud alumni of this 
great university, congratulations, good luck 
to you, and may God bless the United States 
of America. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. in 
the Yale University Quadrangle. 


The President’s News Conference in 
Kennebunkport, Maine 


May 28, 1991 


President’s Health 


Q. Mr. President, could we get your reac- 
tion—— 

Q. How about the water at the White 
House? Do you want to talk about that 
now? 

The President. The water at the White 
House? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. What about it? 

Q. They’re apparently checking it. 

Q. It’s being checked to see if this is the 
thyroid problem. 

Q. They’re saying that possibly you and 
Mrs. Bush and the dog, having gotten these 
autoimmune problems, that perhaps it’s 
something to do with the water. 

The President. Maybe the air. I don’t 
know—— 

Q. You didn’t know about it? 

The President. No. 

Q. Did you know it was being checked? 

The President. Not checked. I just heard 
something on the television. I could hardly 
believe it. 

The odds against two people in the family 
having—the doctor told me, the thyroid 
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specialist, one of the classic thyroid men, 
Colonel Burman, known for his expertise, 
told me the odds are one in three million. 
But many people live in the same house 
together, one of whom has thyroid—so I’m 
not going to lose confidence in the water at 
the White House until we know a little 
more about this. 

Q. How about two people and the dog? 

The President. 1 feel very comfortable in 
looking into it. Well, two people and the 
dog, that’s about one in 20 million. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q. How are you feeling today? 

The President. Good. Feel good. 

Q. How about the water at the Vice Pres- 
idential mansion? 

The President. Well, it tasted good to me, 
but I don’t have any reason to believe that 
had anything to do with my thyroid. But let 
them look into it. 

Q. Have you been gaining weight up 
here, sir? 

The President. Yes, darn it. [Laughter] 

Q. How much? 

The President. Well, the low was—I hit a 
low of 185 in the morning, weighing in. 
You drop a little overnight with this. And 
this morning I was 190. That’s a danger- 
ous—— 

Q. Coming back. 

The President. Yesterday I got a little 
tired at the end of the day, and today I feel 
fine. You have to pace yourself a little. But 
I'm sleeping much better, and I really do 
feel good and wish I had about 4 more days 
here. 

Q. Is the medication any different? Are 
you stil]—— 

The President. No, they’re taking it, but 
they’re trying to phase it out. They’re 
going—the doctor—here, get over here, 
Larry. I may need some—{laughter|—no, 
but they’re cutting it down and then they 
balance it out, and it’s a balance situation. I 
got very dry in the mouth when I was talk- 
ing, and they suggested maybe I needed to 
push fluids. But it’s a balance question. 

In terms of feeling good, though, I really 
do. I’m not just putting that on; I feel very 
good. I almost feel like getting some aero- 
bics up this afternoon on the bike or a short 
jog, just to—because I don’t feel good unless 
I have that kind of exercise. This, if I walk 
the thing, would be better, but I enjoy play- 
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ing so much that I’d rather get more golf 
in. 

Q. Are they going to let you jog now? 

The President. Well—— 

Dr. Mohr. That’s left up to the President. 
He’s feeling well, his medication is being 
tapered according to the original plan, and 
everything is going very well, according to 
our plan. So, we’re very pleased. 

Q. Doctor, what do you think of these 
reports of the water at the White House 
being—— 

Dr. Mohr. That’s something that is being 
checked, largely to answer the kind of spec- 
ulation that is being propagated right now. 
We have no reason to suspect that there’s 
any problem, but we did ask the Secret 
Service to check the water for lithium and 
iodine, which are two substances known to 
cause thyroid problems. We think the prob- 
ability of that being a cause of this is very 
small, but largely, just to allay any specula- 
tion, we’re having that done. 

Q. Are you doing anything as a precau- 
tion, like having bottled water put in? 

Dr. Mohr. No, no. Nothing—— 

The President. We usually take that 
anyway. 

Dr. Mohr. Nothing unusual like that. Ab- 
solutely not. 

Q. Was this initiated by the story last 
Friday, or was this something that the doc- 
tors had been thinking of looking at? 

Dr. Mohr. This is something that we initi- 
ated, largely realizing that there might be 
some speculation about that, and so it’s 
something that we asked the Secret Service 
to check into. And they have—— 

The President. What do they know about 
water? 

Dr. Mohr. Well, they have the laboratory 
capability of checking water for 

Q. Now he’s worried about it. 

Dr. Mohr. ——checking water for unusu- 
al substances. They have the mechanisms 
for doing that and the contacts for doing 
that, and they actually do monitor 

The President. Yl tell you this, and make 
a medical contribution. You correct me if 
I’m wrong. But somebody asked one of our 
specialists, Colum or Ken Burman about 
lead—lead in the air. And they said that is 
impossible—I mean, that’s what he told me. 
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Now, I don’t know. You know, if there were 
pipes or something of that nature. 

Q. There are no reports that we’re aware 
of, of lead having any relationship to thy- 
roid disease. 

The President. But our motto is “get the 
lead out,” so let’s—{laughter|-— 

Dr. Mohr. You bet. 

Q. Doctor? 

Q. Why did Mrs. Bush bail out on you 
today? 

The President. She hasn’t been playing at 
all, Jerry [Gerald Seib, Wall Street Journal]. 

Q. Is she playing tennis up there? 

The President. Yes, one day she played— 
no, I didn’t hit yet. 

Q. You haven’t jogged at all, then? 

The President. No. Haven't jogged, 
haven’t rode the bike, haven’t walked the 
treadmill. Going out in the boat now. I may 
do one or the other this afternoon, or 
maybe come back up here. But I do feel 
good. Been taking a little sleep after lunch 
here, which is good. Sleeping very well. 
Going to bed real early—much earlier than 
I normally do. 

Q. To what do you attribute the weight 
gain? Lobster? 

The President. No, we haven’t had that. 
Just to the thyroid, I’m afraid, because I 
loved it at 185. But I’d rather be well at 
195 than having these problems at 185. 


Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, did you talk to Gorba- 
chev about MFN for the Soviet Union? 

The President. 'm going to leave Marlin 
to discuss that, but that subject did not 
come up. But I’d rather he brief you on the 
whole substantive part of that conversation, 
a conversation which I think was good. We 
initiated it, as I did a couple of weeks ago 
with President Gorbachev. They’re working 
very hard—he is—this “9 and 1” agree- 
ment, other agreements they’re working 
on. 

Primakov and his associate will be here 
this week, and President Gorbachev told 
me that they were prepared to talk in 
detail about economic reform, and I told 
him I personally would be delighted to see 
both of them after they’ve had a chance to 
visit with our experts. We did talk arms 
control, and both of us agree that we must 
get these differences on CFE worked out, 


which are now very narrow, and START, 
which Moiseyev told me—I asked him in 
the Oval Office how he felt about it, and he 
went like this: He said (hand gesture) this 
much difference. 

I think our people agree. So, there’s no 
reason if the Soviets will move a little bit on 
CFE that we can’t get agreement on CFE 
and then move quickly to close the START. 
I want to go to Moscow, and I’ve said that, 
and I don’t know that the Soviets have be- 
lieved this all along because there’s specula- 
tion in our papers that we’re pulling away. 
So I had an opportunity to tell him that 
we're not moving away from him or the 
Soviet Union, that we want to do what’s 
right; we want to see their reform continue. 
And as you all know, I guess if I’m criti- 
cized on the Soviet relationship it’s for stay- 
ing what some would say is too close to 
Gorbachev, and I don’t think so. 

I think our administration is on the right 
path here, and I’m not about to forget the 
significant reforms already taken in the 
Soviet Union, and I’m not about to forget 
what President Gorbachev did in his role in 
the freeing of Eastern Europe. So we're 
going to stay this course, and we’re going to 
iron out these difficulties, and then we'll see 
how we go on some of these technical mat- 
ters like MFN and credits and these points 
that are very important. 

But I think if we can get our arms control 
agreements, get our summit going, we can 
accomplish a lot. 

Q. But you didn’t give him an answer on 
the grain credits? 

The President. No, I didn’t. 

Q. Has Gorbachev backed away from 
going to the London summit? 

The President. Do I get credit for a full 
press conference if I take one more? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. That’s 98. 

Q. Has he backed away from the idea of 
speaking at the London summit in July? 
Did you discuss that? 

The President. I don’t think so. We're 
going to be discussing that, obviously, 
with—Lori [Lori Santos, United Press Inter- 
national]? 

Q. I can’t find it. 

The President. What was your question? 
It’s our fault, okay. 
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Q. Is Gorbachev going to the London 
summit? He still wants to go? Did you dis- 
cuss that, and what—— 

The President. No, we didn’t talk about 
that, but I don’t imagine that he’s changed 
his view on this. I do think there was some 
misinterpretation of—original story that 
came out, and I’m afraid I responded to it, 
that he was asking for $100 billion. And I’m 
afraid I didn’t take my own advice and 
listen to what he said before I commented. 
But that did not come up in this conversa- 
tion. 

Q. What is your view now on having him 
come to the London summit? Do you think 
that’s a necessary——— 

The President. My view now is, let’s go 
forward and discuss these matters with Pri- 
makov and Yavlinsky and see where we 
come out. We’ve stated our position that if 
it can help reform and that if it can be 
positive, I’m convinced that not only will 
the United States, but the other—this is 
very complicated—the other members of 
the G-7 would feel that way. I’ve done 
some talking. I talked to Mulroney last 
night about it, for example. Talked to John 
Major. Hey, I give up. 

Q. No, no. Let’s finish. Finish. 

The President. Do [ still get credit? 

Q. No, you don’t get credit. 

Q. Are you at the point of talking dates 
for the Moscow summit? 

The President. No, there are no dates. 

Q. When do you think it could happen? 

The President. Well, sooner rather than 
later, if we get these—I’d have to do some 
schedule changing now, because we’re get- 
ting—but no, we’d have to wait and see. 
But it’s important enough that we would 
change my schedule in order to go there if 
these conditions that both sides recognize 
are met. 

Q. Does that mean there won’t be a 
summit someplace else before Moscow? Are 
you shooting for Moscow yet? 

The President. That’s a good question, 
but not necessarily. But there’s no discus- 
sion of that, Tom [Thomas Raum, Associat- 
ed Press]. There’s no—with the Soviets. 
There may be some administration talk 
about it that has not come to my attention, 
and there may be some on the Soviet side. I 
want to think positively and I want to try to 
keep driving forward. It’s in our interest— 
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that’s the point I’ve got to make to the 
American people—it is in the interest of the 
United States to continue with improved 
relations with the Soviets. It’s so clear to 
me, just as I made the point yesterday 
about China that, though we’re disappoint- 
ed in many things, that I do not believe 
isolation or setting the clock back is the way 
you effect change. 

I believe contact and discussion—there’s 
exceptions to that rule. But for the most 
part, on a major power like China and cer- 
tainly a major power like the Soviet Union 
that has moved towards reform, we want to 
stay engaged. We want to go there. We 
want to talk. Want him to come back at 
some point. I went out of my way to tell 
him that we weren’t playing games. We’re 
not trying to say one thing and mean an- 
other, and I hope Mikhail Gorbachev un- 
derstands this. I think he does. And I say 
that because Margaret Thatcher had a good 
conversation with him. Our experts were 
very well received by him—Ed Hewett and 
the others on agriculture. 

These things are not on the surface that 
much, like our delegation going there, but 
you note them. I note carefully who re- 
ceives those people, what kind of reception 
they get in terms of substance. And Brent 
has already talked to our returning delega- 
tion and I think that he feels that, given the 
report that I will receive from them either 
through him tomorrow or from them di- 
rectly the next day, that there’s reason to 
be hopeful. 

So, I’d rather have the glass half full than 
half empty, and Id rather think that we can 
resolve these problems that need to be re- 
solved before we have the meeting. 


President’s Home in Kennebunkport 


Q. Mr. President, were you shocked by 
your tax assessment on Walker’s Point by 
the Portland Press Herald? 

The President. The word shocked, or 
happy? Look, I'll pay my taxes. And the last 
thing I need is to argue -with the tax asses- 
sor. Let somebody else do it. We want to 
pay our fair share, and I don’t think any- 
body will argue in this case that I’m not. 
But that just goes with the territory. 

Q. Is it worth $2.2 million? 
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The President. 1 don’t know. It’s worth 
infinity to me, because as you know, it’s 
been in our family since 1903—that house, 
the place before that. It doesn’t matter 
about the price on it, as far as I’m con- 
cerned. It’s where my family comes home, 
and it’s our anchor to windward. It has 
great meaning in terms of family and we 
are blessed—Bush family is blessed. The 
children come home and they look forward 
to it. So, there’s no price tag. Let them put 
the taxes wherever they want, and I'll pay 
them in this case. 

Now I might have a different attitude if it 
weren’t Kennebunkport and Walker’s Point. 


China 


Q. Can you set any conditions on MFNP 

The President. We're not talking condi- 
tions. I want it done the way I talked about. 
And that’s the way it should be done. It’s 
only right that it be done that way. I recog- 
nize I’ve got a hard sell from some Con- 
gressmen who did not listen to what I said 
before they were ready with their rebuttals. 
But that’s all right. I can understand that. I 
can understand their anxiety about human 
rights. All I want them to do is understand 
mine and then understand that the way to 
move forward is to continue contacts and to 
continue supporting those elements in the 
Chinese society that are already changing 
and have changed. 

I referred to Guangdong Province in 
South China yesterday. And I also noted — 
this, I should have said in my speech—that 
one of the mothers of one of the leading 
dissidents came to this country and was 
quoted in the newspapers as saying things 
were improving there. And she was permit- 
ted to come here, and she was out front 
now. 

Yesterday, I noticed they quoted—I be- 
lieve it was on television, it might have 
been in the papers—one of the Yale stu- 
dents saying I didn’t understand. But they 
might well have quoted the guy that 
walked across the platform, stopped, went 
out of his way—and it wasn’t easy to do— 
and said, thank you for what you’re doing 
for the students. 

So, there’s difference of opinion. We 
found that many of the students’ groups 
before supported our position on MFN. So, 
we've got a selling job, though, because I 


don’t think I’ve made that point clearly 
enough yet. But just as we started uphill on 
fair trade, free trade agreement, we’re 
starting perhaps a little behind on this, but 
I think I can explain it. I understand it, I’m 
strongly for it, and I know what I’m sug- 
gesting is in the best interest of the United 
States, not just China—in the best interest 
of our country. I’ve got to get out and make 
that as clear as I possibly can. 

Q. Senator Mitchell sounded like he was 
going to give you a pretty good fight. 

The President. Well, he’s already indicat- 
ed that, but I’d like to talk to George and 
I'd like to reason with him. I’d like him to 
understand exactly what will happen to 
Hong Kong, for example. I know that a lot 
of the leaders in other countries will be 
weighing in, just as they did on the free 
trade agreement. 

The British particularly are concerned, 
and I’ve already talked to the Prime Minis- 
ter about that: if we cut off MFN, what 
happens to Hong Kong. I talked to Brian 
Mulroney. I hate to quote these leaders 
without asking their permission, but in this 
case I have no qualms saying that Mulroney 
will come back and say extension of MFN is 
in the interest of the free world as well as 
in China’s interest. 

So, I think when I sit down with Mitch- 
ell—I understand his position. I understand 
the politics of all of this, also. But for me, 
this transcends politics. Hey, the easy 
copout, the easy election year politics would 
be to go the other way. But that’s not good 
foreign policy. 

Q. Is Mitchell making a political issue out 
of this for his own good? 

The President. My view is, I want to 
reason with him and see that he doesn’t. 

Q. Can you reason with him? 

The President. Oh, yes. Yes, I have a good 
relationship with him. 

Q. But you’re not ruling out complete- 
ly—— 

The President. He’s the leader of the 
Democratic Party, pretty much. Ron 
Brown, maybe, but Mitchell, Jesse Jackson, 
and a handful of others. But he’s got to 
stand there and say what he thinks and 
rally his troops. But I want to rally around 
what’s good for the United States in this 
instance and leave the politics aside. I think 
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the good politics are probably on the other 
side of this issue. 

But I know I’m right on it, and therefore 
I'm going to fight for it, as I did and as we 
did—I shouldn’t put this personally—on the 
Fast Track. We started, and all of you know 
this, with some big uphill odds on it. We 
came through because Carla Hills and 
others—Bob Mosbacher and so many others 
were very persuasive. And we'll have the 
same approach to this question. But I have 
no argument with George Mitchell to start 
with. I mean, he takes a position the minute 
I finish speaking, but that’s politics. 

Now, we sit down and talk about the 
issue. And if I can convince him, fine. It’s 
not just Mitchell. We’ve got people in our 
own party that are out there jumping 
around you, still. So, I’m not aiming the 
partisan shot at him; I just happened to 
hear what he had to say. 

Q. Are the Democrats desperate for an 
issue? 

The President. On this? 

Q. On anything? 

Q. Do you think it might be necessary in 
the end to accept some sort of conditions in 
order to save MFN at all? And are you will- 
ing to consider that? 

The President. 1'm not thinking about 
that, Susan [Susan Spencer, CBS News]. I’m 
thinking about winning it on the merits— 
what’s best for the foreign policy of the 
United States and what’s best for the for- 
eign policies of the Western countries and 
what’s best for China. And I think the 
answer is to continue MFN as is. 

So, I’m not into the concession business or 
sitting down, or trading at this juncture, 
and I know we start off a little behind here. 
But I may have jumped the gun on getting 
it out a week or so ago, but I did it because 
I feel so certain that what I’m proposing is 
good foreign policy. I think we’ve got a 
good record, our administration, on foreign 
policy, and so we will go down that path. 


Soviet Union 


Q. One more on the Soviets. What about 
this business of possibly a Western aid pack- 
age in exchange for economic reforms in 
Moscow? 

The President. Again, we have made 
clear that we want these reforms to contin- 
ue. But when you're dealing with equality 
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and respect with sovereign nations, you 
don’t try to dictate terms. You don’t always 
put it in—“you do this or else you won’t get 
that,” “you do this and we'll give you 
that”—clearly it’s a two-way street and we 
want to see things done. But you’ve got to 
deal with respect with these people. When 
you have differences, make clear what they 
are. But the way you phrased that question 
I’m not sure is the way I would approach 
this. But they know that we want to see 
reforms continue, and they know if we’re 
convinced of that, that good things will 
happen. 

But I stop short of, “you do A, B, and C 
and we'll do D, E, and F.” 

Q. Are you going to give them the ag 
credits? 

The President. That’s one of the matters 
that we'll be discussing with Primakov and 
Yavlinsky. The Soviets make the point, and 
I think with some justification, that they 
have never failed to pay on ag credits— 
never failed to pay back. I think they look 
at me now and say: “what’s the President 
doing? We have never failed on this.” 

Q. Sounds like you’re going to give it to 
him. 

The President. And I\'m looking at it in 
terms of overall reforms and wanting to see 
the credits, if granted, be—help. Not just 
alleviate hunger, but be used perhaps to 
help in their whole agricultural system. 
That’s why we sent the team over there. 
And that’s—before I get into that, want to 
sit down and talk to our returning special- 
ists who were good and who were well re- 
ceived there. 

Q. Are you coming out here for the 4th, 
Mr. President? 

The President. 1 don’t think so. I don’t 
think so. I hope to be up here—— 

Q. To have a summit. 

The President. ——well, who knows? But 
I have a summit here on July Ist. That’s my 
mother’s 90th birthday—and that goes back 
to the taxes on Walker’s Point. 

Q. I meant July 4th. 

The President. No. Full credit on a press 
conference. 


Note: The President’s 85th news conference 
began at 11:30 a.m. at the Cape Arundel 
Golf Course. In his remarks, he referred to 
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Kenneth Burman, chief of endocrinology at 
the Walter Reed Army Medical Center; 
Lawrence Mohr, White House physician; 
Colum Gorman, endocrinologist at the 
Mayo Clinic; Marlin Fitzwater, Press Secre- 
tary to the President; Yevgenity M. Prima- 
kov, Soviet Presidential Council member 
and envoy for President Gorbachev; Mik- 
hail A. Moiseyev, Chief of the General Staff 
of the Soviet Union; Grigory A. Yavlinsky, 
Director of the Soviet Center for Economic 
and Political Research; Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney of Canada; Prime Minister 
John Major of the United Kingdom; Ed 
Hewett, Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs and Senior 
Director of Soviet Affairs; Brent Scowcroft, 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs; Carla Hills, U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative; and Robert A. Mosbacher, Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Health 


May 28, 1991 


Because of the remarkable coincidence of 
the President and First Lady both having 
Graves’ disease, the President’s physician is 
exploring any possible link to environmen- 
tal or other causes. While the doctors feel it 
is highly unlikely that their thyroid condi- 
tion could be related, or in any way related 
to the lupus disease suffered by Millie, pru- 
dence dictates that all such possibilities be 
examined. 

The Secret Service is taking water sam- 
ples at Camp David, the Vice President’s 
residence, the White House and Walker’s 
Point to ascertain any possible presence of 
iodine or lithium, two substances which 
have been associated with thyroid disease. 
In addition, Dr. Charles L. Christian, head 
of medicine at the Hospital for Special Sur- 
gery in New York, has been asked to review 
the medical history of the First Family, in- 
cluding Millie, to ensure that there is no 
relationship in any way. These tests and re- 
views will be made over the next few 
weeks. We do not expect conclusions for 
some time. 


Remarks at the United States Air Force 
Academy Commencement Ceremony 
in Colorado Springs, Colorado 


May 29, 1991 


What a day. Please be seated, and thank 
you for that warm welcome. To my old 
friend, Senator Goldwater; to Secretary 
Rice and General McPeak; to General 
Hamm, who’s done such a fantastic job 
here; ladies and gentlemen; graduates. Our 
altitude is 7,250 feet above sea level—far, 
far above that of West Point or Annapolis. 
And I’m sorry I’m a little late. I flunked my 
room. inspection at Kennebunkport this 
morning. [Laughter] Barbara gave me 20 
demerits. Then it took time to talk the pilot 
of Air Force One, Colonel Barr, out of 
doing an Immelmann over this stadium. 
[Laughter] 

It is an honor for me to join you here at 
“Wild Blue U’—the home of the quick and 
the brave. There’s never been a better day 
to be part of this magnificent team. 

For 40 years, my generation struggled in 
the confines of a divided world—frozen in 
the ice of ideological conflict, preoccupied 
with the possibility of yet another war in 
Europe. More recently, many here and 
abroad wondered whether America still 
possessed the strength and the will to bear 
the burden of world leadership. My fellow 
Americans, we do—and we will. 

Through strength of example and com- 
mitment, we lead. You’ve been taught the 
price and the importance of leadership. As 
you leave the Academy, you answer your 
nation’s call to advance the cause of free- 
dom—to lead. There’s a new sense of pride 
and patriotism in our land. And it’s good for 
our nation’s soul. 

The beltway cynics may call this renewal 
of patriotism old-fashioned, but Americans 
rarely mistake cynicism for sophistication. 
Patriotism binds the real and lasting fabric 
of our nation. Assertive but not arrogant— 
self-assured, kind, generous—we remain 
committed to our fundamental values. 

So today I speak to you, and to every 
member of America’s Armed Forces, to say 
thanks. When others weren’t sure we were 
up to the task—you were. When your coun- 
try asked you to serve—you did. And when 
others said, “No, no, we’re not ready, we 
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can’t”—you said, “Yes, we are ready, we 
can.” You and your colleagues in all the 
services prove that Americans consider no 
risk too great, no burden too onerous to 
defend our interests and our principles—in 
short, to do what’s just and to do what’s 
right. 

Consider our fundamental decency and 
humanity—our commitment to liberty. Our 
service men and women in the Gulf, weary 
from months in the desert, now help suffer- 
ing Kurds and the people of Bangladesh. 
When a carrier on the way home after 
months in the Gulf was diverted to Bangla- 
desh, a crewman was asked, “Aren’t you 
disappointed that you don’t get to go 
home?” He replied, “Not at all. We're 
saving lives. We’re doing what we ought to 
do.” 

We do not dictate the courses nations 
follow, but neither can we overlook the fact 
that our examples reshape the world. We 
can’t right all wrongs—but neither can any 
nation lead as we can. 

Joined by the world’s leading nations, we 
worked to create a coalition in which coun- 
tries great and small joined forces to liber- 
ate Kuwait. That coalition saw soldiers from 
dozens of lands fight shoulder-to-shoulder, 
fly wingtip-to-wingtip in the cause of free- 
dom. And it saw our forces as fully integrat- 
ed as any in our history, demonstrating the 
true strength of joint operations. 

A year before you came to Colorado 
Springs, I was privileged to be here. And I 
told the Class of ’86, “There’s no doubt the 
Soviets remain our major adversary. Our 
two separate systems represent fundamen- 
tally different values.” 

Since then, we’ve seen remarkable politi- 
cal change. But let’s not forget the Soviet 
Union retains enormous military strength. It 
will have the largest land force in Europe 
for the foreseeable future. With perhaps 
five new strategic missile systems in devel- 
opment, they'll be ready for yet another 
round of strategic modernization by the 
mid-1990’s. 

At the same time, however, Soviet troops 
have embarked on the long trek home from 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland—and, 
happily, from a reunified Germany. We are 
hopeful that the Soviet Union itself will con- 
tinue its move toward freedom. 
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As superpower polarization and conflict 
melt, military thinkers must focus on more 
volatile regimes—regimes packed with 
modern weapons and seething with ancient 
ambitions. We are committed to stopping 
the proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction. But there is danger that despite 
our efforts, by the end of this century 
nearly two dozen developing nations could 
have ballistic missiles. Many already have 
nuclear, chemical, or biological weapons 
programs. 

Nowhere are the dangers of weapons of 
proliferation more urgent than in the 
Middle East. After consulting with govern- 
ments inside the region and elsewhere 
about how to slow and then reverse the 
buildup of unnecessary and destabilizing 
weapons, I am today proposing a Middle 
East arms control initiative. 

It features supplier guidelines on conven- 
tional arms exports; barriers to exports that 
contribute to weapons of mass destruction; 
a freeze now, and later a ban on surface-to- 
surface missiles in the region; and a ban on 
production of nuclear weapons material. 
Halting the proliferation of conventional 
and unconventional weapons in the Middle 
East—while supporting the legitimate need 
of every state to defend itself—will require 
the cooperation of many states, in the 
region and around the world. It won’t be 
easy—but the path to peace never is. 

And as the world changes, our military 
must evolve and change with it. Last year, I 
announced a shift in our defense focus: 
away from old threats and toward the dan- 
gers that will face us in the years to come. 
We need a more agile, flexible military 
force that we can put where it is needed, 
when it is needed. I also called for new 
technology in our defense systems. And I 
proposed a defense package to the Congress 
that meets these demands. 

In the years ahead, defense spending will 
drop to below four percent of our gross 
national product—the lowest level in over 
50 years. But we must spend that money in 
ways that address the threats that we are 
likely to face in the future. Although we 
developed this budget before the Gulf war, 
it anticipates very important lessons of that 
war—lessons that, frankly, some in the 
United States Congress now ignore: 
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Gulf Lesson One is the value of air 
power. I remember meeting with General 
McPeak up at Camp David. In his quiet but 
forceful way, he told me exactly what he 
felt air power could do. After he left, I 
turned to my trusted National Security Ad- 
viser, who’s with me here today, a former 
political science professor here at the Acad- 
emy and a pilot, General Scowcroft—and 
said, “Brent, does this guy really know what 
he’s talking about?” General Scowcroft as- 
sured me he did—and General McPeak, 
like the entire Air Force, was right on 
target from day one. The Gulf war taught 
us that we must retain combat superiority 
in the skies. 

Then there’s Gulf Lesson Two: The value 
of Stealth. Surprise is a classic principle of 
warfare—and, yes, it depends on sound in- 
telligence work. But Stealth adds a new di- 
mension of surprise. Our air strikes were 
the most effective, yet humane in the histo- 
ry of warfare. 

The F-117 proved itself by doing more, 
doing it better, doing it for less, and target- 
ing soldiers, not civilians. It flew hundreds 
of sorties into the most heavily defended 
areas without a scratch. 

The F-117 carried a revolution in warfare 
on its wings. The next step in that revolu- 
tion is the Stealth bomber, the B-2. Not 
only for its contribution to nuclear deter: 
rence, but also from the standpoint of con- 
ventional cost-effectiveness, the B-2 has no 
peer. It carries over 10 times the conven- 
tional load of an F-117 and can fly 5 times 
further between refuelings. It gets to the 
job faster, with more tons of ordnance— 
without the force buildup and time we 
needed prior to Desert Storm—and without 
needing foreign airfields in the immediate 
proximity of a conflict. And it replaces B-52 
aircraft approaching twice the age of you 
graduates—and I say that respectively. 
[Laughter] 

Yet, last week, the House of Representa- 
tives voted to terminate the B-2, redirect- 
ing those funds at unnecessary weapons. 
Anyone who tells you the B-2 is “too ex- 
pensive” hasn’t seen flak up close lately. 
America needs the B-2 bomber, and I’m 
going to fight for it every inch of the way. 

Gulf Lesson Three: We learned that mis- 
sile defense works and that it promotes 
peace and security. In the Gulf, we had the 


technologies of defense to pick up where 
theories of deterrence left off. You see, 
Saddam Hussein was not deterred, but the 
Patriot saved lives and helped keep the coa- 
lition together. 

That’s one reason that we’ve refocused 
strategic defense toward Global Protection 
Against Limited Strikes, or “G-—PALS,” as 
we call it. It defends us and our allies from 
accidental launches or from the missile at- 
tacks of international renegades. While the 
Patriot worked well in the Gulf, we must 
prepare for the missiles more likely to be 
used by future aggressors. We can’t build a 
defense system that simply responds to the 
threats of the past. 

Yet some in Congress want to gut our 
ability to develop strategic defenses. Last 
week the House irresponsibly voted to cut 
nearly $2 billion from G—PALS and to kill 
its most promising technologies. I call on 
the Senate today to restore our missile de- 
fense programs, to safeguard American and 
allied lives, and to promote security. 

Gulf Lesson Four, the most fundamental, 
is the value of people. People fight and win 
wars. And this nation never has fielded 
better fighting men and women than it 
does today. In 1980, 68 percent of those 
enlisting in the military had high school di- 
plomas—now it’s 95 percent and climbing. 
The military has become our greatest equal 
opportunity employer. It offers everyone a 
chance and it promotes people solely on the 
basis of merit. The men and women you 
will soon be leading are the best educated 
and most motivated anywhere, anytime, 
ever. You know the standards. You know, I 
was tempted to ask General Scowcroft how 
he thought I was performing during the 
war, but I was afraid he’d say, “Fast, neat, 
average, friendly, good, good.” [Laughter] 

Although we will cut troop levels 25 per- 
cent by mid-decade, we must ensure that 
they remain fully prepared to respond 
quickly and decisively to crises. We must 
ensure that they are totally integrated, 
taking full advantage of the kinds of joint 
operations so powerfully demonstrated in 
the Gulf. We must ensure that they have 
weapons that emerge from military necessi- 
ty—not pork barrel politics. We must 
ensure that the cuts in the active and re- 
serve components result in the most effec- 
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tive and efficient forces possible. We must 
not compromise our readiness just to pro- 
tect unneeded bases, programs, and forces. 

Look, no president—no president could 
or would deny Congress its right to approve 
budgets or conduct oversight. But as Com- 
mander in Chief, my greatest responsibility 
is national defense—and I will veto any bill 
that doesn’t support and sustain my defense 
program. 

And so I ask the Congress to help make 
our forces leaner and more effective. Don’t 
weigh them down with pork. Don’t deny 
our people the tools that they will need to 
do their jobs in the next century. 

You graduates will find that no other 
combat force you encounter will have your 
skills, your technology, or support. You'll 
find that in world leadership we have no 
challengers, but in our turbulent world, you 
will find no lack of challenges. And I know 
you are ready. 

So, to all of America’s servicemen—all of 
them, wherever they may be—and all of 
America’s servicewomen, I salute them—I 
salute you. And to this 1991 graduating 
class of the United States Air Force Acade- 
my, may I say, you have earned your com- 
missions. Well done, and Godspeed. And 
may God bless you and the United States of 
America. Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:15 a.m. in 
Falcon Stadium. In his opening remarks, he 
referred to Secretary of the Air Force 
Donald B. Rice; Gen. Merrill A. McPeak, 
Air Force Chief of Staff; and Gen. Charles 
Hamm, superintendent of the U.S. Air Force 
Academy. 


Nomination of Lynn M. Hansen for the 
Rank of Ambassador While Serving as 
United States Representative to the 
Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 
Joint Consultative Group 


May 29, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lynn Marvin Hansen, of 
Colorado, for the Rank of Ambassador 
during his tenure of service as the U.S. Rep- 
resentative on the Conventional Armed 
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Forces in Europe (CFE) Joint Consultative 
Group and to the Negotiations on Conven- 
tional Armed Forces in Europe (CFE). He 
would succeed R. James Woolsey. 

Since 1989 Dr. Hansen has served as the 
John M. Olin Distinguished Professor of Na- 
tional Defense and Security Studies at the 
United States Air Force Academy in Colora- 
do Springs, Colorado. Prior to this Dr. 
Hansen served as Assistant Director at the 
United States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency in Washington, DC, 1986- 
1989. 

Dr. Hansen graduated from Utah State 
University (B.S., 1960) and the University of 
Utah (M.A., 1966; Ph.D., 1970). He was 
born December 27, 1935 in Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. Dr. Hansen served in the United 
States Air Force, 1960-1983, retiring as a 
colonel. Dr. Hansen is married, has seven 
children, and resides in Monument, CO. 


Memorandum on Disaster Assistance 
for Bangladesh 


May 29, 1991 
Presidential Determination No. 91-35 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 
The Secretary of Defense 


Subject: Drawdown of Department of 
Defense Articles and Services for 
International Disaster Assistance in 
Bangladesh 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
section 506(aX2) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended (22 USS.C. 
2318(a\2)) (the “Act”), I hereby determine 
that it is in the national interest of the 
United States to draw down defense articles 
from the stocks of the Department of De- 
fense and defense services of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, for the purpose of provid- 
ing international disaster assistance in Ban- 
gladesh. 

Therefore, I hereby authorize the furnish- 
ing of up to $20 million of defense articles 
from the stocks of the Department of De- 
fense and defense services of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, for the purposes and 
under the authorities of Chapter 9 of Part I 
of the Act. 
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The Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to inform the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress of this determination 
and the obligation of funds under this au- 
thority, and to publish this memorandum in 
the Federal Register. 


George Bush 


Memorandum on Trade With China 
May 29, 1991 


Presidential Determination No. 91-36 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination Under Subsection 
402(d\1) of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
Amended—Continuation of Waiver 
Authority 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Trade Act of 1974, as amended, 
Public Law 93-618, 88 Stat. 1978 (herein- 
after “the Act”), having determined, pursu- 
ant to subsection 402(d\1) of the Act, 19 
U.S.C. 2432(d\1), that the further extension 
of the waiver authority granted by subsec- 
tion 402(c) of the Act will substantially pro- 
mote the objectives of section 402 of the 
Act, I further determine that the continu- 
ation of the waiver applicable to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China will substantially 
promote the objectives of section 402 of the 
Act. 

You are authorized and directed to pub- 
lish this determination in the Federal Regis- 
ter. 


George Bush 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Trade With China 


May 29, 1991 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hearby transmit a document referred to 
in subsection 402(d\1) of the Trade Act of 
1974, as amended, 19 U.S.C. 2432(d\1) 
(“the Act”), with respect to the continuation 
of a waiver of application of subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 402 of the Act to the 
People’s Republic of China. The document 


includes my reasons for determining that 
the continuation of the waiver currently in 
effect for the People’s Republic of China 
will substantially promote the objectives of 
section 402, and my determination to that 
effect. 

Documents concerning the extension of 
the authority to waive subsections (a) and 
{b) of section 402 of the Act, including a 
determination with respect to other coun- 
tries and the reasons therefor, are transmit- 
ted separately. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Dan Quayle, President of the 
Senate. 


Memorandum on End Strength Level 
of United States Armed Forces in 
Europe 


May 29, 1991 


Presidential Determination No. 91-37 
Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense 


Subject: Determination Regarding End 
Strength Level of U.S. Armed Forces in 
Europe for Fiscal Year 1991 


Consistent with section 406(b) of the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1991 (Public Law 101-510; 104 Stat. 
1546), I hereby authorize an end strength 
level of members of the Armed Forces as- 
signed to permanent duty ashore in Euro- 
pean member nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in excess of 261,855 for 
fiscal year 1991, and determine that the 
national security interests of the United 
States require such authorization. 

You are authorized and directed to notify 
the Congress of this determination and of 
the necessity therefor contained in the at- 
tached justification, and to publish this de- 
termination in the Federal Register. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:22 p.m., June 3, 1991] 
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White House Fact Sheet on the Middle 
East Arms Control Initiative 


May 29, 1991 


Fulfilling the pledge he made in his 
March 6 address to a joint session of Con- 
gress, the President announced today a 
series of proposals intended to curb the 
spread of nuclear, chemical, and biological 
weapons in the Middle East, as well as the 
missiles that can deliver them. The propos- 
als also seek to restrain destabilizing con- 
ventional arms build-ups in the region. 

The proposals would apply to the entire 
Middle East, including Iraq, Iran, Libya, 
Syria, Egypt, Lebanon, Israel, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, and the other states of the Maghreb 
and the Gulf Cooperation Council. They re- 
flect our consultations with allies, govern- 
ments in the region, and key suppliers of 
arms and technology. 

The support of both arms exporters and 
importers will be essential to the success of 
the initiative. Since proliferation is a global 
problem, it must find a global solution. At 
the same time, the current situation in the 
Middle East poses unique dangers and op- 
portunities. Thus, the President’s proposal 
will concentrate on the Middle East as its 
starting point, while complementing other 
initiatives such as those taken by Prime 
Ministers John Major [of the United King- 
dom] and Brian Mulroney [of Canada]. It 
includes the following elements. 


Supplier Restraint 


The initiative calls on the five major sup- 
pliers of conventional arms to meet at 
senior levels in the near future to discuss 
the establishment of guidelines for re- 
straints on destabilizing transfers of conven- 
tional arms, as well as weapons of mass de- 
struction and associated technology. France 
has agreed to host the initial meeting. (The 
United Kingdom, France, the Soviet Union, 
China, and the United States have supplied 
the vast majority of the conventional arms 
exported to the Middle East in the last 
decade.) At the same time, these guidelines 
will permit states in the region to acquire 
the conventional capabilities they legiti- 
mately need to deter and defend against 
military aggression. 

These discussions will be expanded to in- 
clude other suppliers in order to obtain the 
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broadest possible cooperation. The London 
summit of the G-7, to be hosted by the 
British in July, will provide an early oppor- 
tunity to begin to engage other govern- 
ments. 

To implement this regime, the suppliers 
would commit 

—to observe a general code of responsi- 
ble arms transfers; 

—to avoid destabilizing transfers; and 

—to establish effective domestic export 
controls on the end-use of arms or 
other items to be transferred. 

The guidelines will include a mechanism 
for consultations among suppliers, who 
would 

—notify one another in advance of cer- 
tain arms sales; 

—meet regularly to consult on arms 
transfers; 

—consult on an ad hoc basis if a supplier 
believed guidelines were not being ob- 
served; and 

—provide one another with an annual 
report on transfers. 


Missiles 


The initiative proposes a freeze on the 
acquisition, production, and testing of sur- 
face-to-surface missiles by states in the 
region with a view to the ultimate elimina- 
tion of such missiles from their arsenals. 

Suppliers would also step up efforts to 
coordinate export licensing for equipment, 
technology, and services that could be used 
to manufacture surface-to-surface missiles. 
Export licenses would be provided only for 
peacefui end uses. 


Nuclear Weapons 


The initiative builds on existing institu- 
tions and focuses on activities directly relat- 
ed to nuclear weapons capability. The initi- 
ative would 

—call on regional states to implement a 
verifiable ban on the production and 
acquisition of weapons-usable nuclear 
material (enriched uranium or separat- 
ed plutonium); 

—reiterate our call on all states in the 
region that have not already done so to 
accede to the non-proliferation treaty; 

—reiterate our call to place all nuclear 
facilities in the region under Interna- 
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tional Atomic Energy 
guards; and 

—continue to support the eventual cre- 
ation of a regional nuclear weapon-free 
zone. 


Agency  safe- 


Chemical Weapons 


The proposal will build on the President’s 
recent initiative to achieve early comple- 
tion of the global chemical weapons con- 
vention. 

The initiative calls for all states in the 
region to commit to becoming original par- 
ties to the convention. 

Given the history of possession and use of 
chemical weapons in the region, the initia- 
tive also calls for regional states to institute 
confidence-building measures now by en- 
gaging in presignature implementation of 
appropriate chemical weapons convention 
provisions. 


Biological Weapons 


As with the approach to chemical weapon 
controls, the proposals build on an existing 
global approach. The initiative would 


—call for strengthening the 1972 Biologi- 


cal Weapons Convention (BWC) 
through full implementation of existing 
BWC provisions and an improved 
mechanism for information exchange. 
These measures will be pursued at the 
five-year Review Conference of the 
BWC this September; 
—urge regional states to adopt biological 
weapons confidence-building measures. 
This initiative complements our continu- 
ing support for the continuation of the U.N. 
Security Council embargo against arms 
transfers to Iraq, as well as the efforts of the 
U.N. Special Commission to eliminate Iraq’s 
remaining capabilities to use or produce nu- 
clear, chemical, and biological weapons and 
the missiles to deliver them. 


Remarks at the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation Academy Commencement 
Ceremony in Quantico, Virginia 

May 30, 1991 


Thank you all very much. And Mr. Attor- 
ney General, Dick Thornburgh, thank you, 
sir. May I salute Director Sessions, a friend 


of longstanding, a man in whose service I 
take great pride. I’m delighted that our 
drug czar, Bob Martinez, former Governor, 
is with us here today. I salute all the mem- 
bers, top-level members, of the law enforce- 
ment community that are with us here 
today. 

I’m delighted to see our landlord, Gener- 
al Al Gray, who heads the Marine Corps 
and to whom we all owe a vote of gratitude 
and thanks for the way he and those Ma- 
rines performed in Desert Storm. Al, we’re 
delighted to see you here. And I’m delight- 
ed to be here, though I think that, on my 
way in, I may have spotted Hannibal the 
Cannibal in the audience. [Laughter] For 
those parents and others, that’s an inside 
joke that I’m not sure I understand myself, 
but nevertheless—{ laughter]. 

And of course, a special congratulations to 
today’s newest Special Agents, the class of 
’91-6th. And given my doctors’ orders—cur- 
rent orders—I’m glad it was you and not 
me who had to make it through the 
“Yellow Brick Road” in order to be here 
today. [Laughter] But my heartfelt con- 
gratulations to you. And I share in the pride 
that your families all have in you today. 

Speaking of my health, which I am reluc- 
tant to do, but you might know that I just 
received a note—a true story—from a farm- 
ers’ organization. And it said: “This 
wouldn’t have happened if you had eaten 
your broccoli.” [Laughter] I don’t want to 
get in a fight with them; just give me thy- 
roid problems any day. [Laughter] 

But I’m very proud to be here saluting 
the FBI for its “fidelity, bravery, and integ- 
rity.” And I’m proud to salute this class for 
its “courage, commitment, and common 
sense.” But I’ve got a problem. I don’t want 
to embarrass a fellow Texan, but tell me, 
Bill, how come, under the jurisdiction of 
the Director of the FBI, there’s a little Vir- 
ginia town that has the highest crime rate 
in the Nation? And after looking around 
there today—and, Tony, thank you so much 
for you and your able compatriots showing 
me all this. But after looking around there 
today, there’s one thing I know for sure: No 
matter how persuasive you are, after I leave 
the White House, I am not retiring to 
Hogan’s Alley. [Laughter] Once is enough. 
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But you young men and women graduat- 
ing today have already solved your share of 
these Hogan’s Alley crimes. And now you're 
going out to face the real thing. And we are 
grateful to you. You’re joining an FBI that 
plays an essential role in preserving the 
peace of our country—investigating viola- 
tions of Federal law in criminal and civil 
and counter-intelligence fields. But there’s 
something else very special about the FBI, 
beyond its crime-fighting role. The Bureau 
sets an example for the country in showing 
how citizens and different levels of govern- 
ment can work together to meet our most 
important challenges. 

The concept of teamwork between indi- 
viduals and the various levels of govern- 
ment lies at the heart of the FBI’s mission. 
And frankly, we need to work together 
across this land to battle the scourge of vio- 
lent crime that threatens our homes, our 
families, and our future. 

Last year, six million American citizens— 
six million—fell victim to violent crime. 
Violent crime claimed the lives of over 
20,000 Americans. Look at the statistics and 
a frightening fact emerges: Our streets 
posed a greater threat to our own service 
men and women than did the foes in the 
Middle East. We deserve better than that as 
a nation. Our children—God bless our chil- 
dren—and they deserve better than that. 
And we will, with your help and your lead- 
ership, take back our streets. 

In May of 1989, I stood in the rain on the 
steps of the Capitol with some of the law 
enforcement officers who put their lives on 
the line for all of us. Together, we called on 
the United States Congress to pass our 
crime package, legislation designed to pro- 
tect our cops by giving them the tools they 
need to get their job done. And yes, it was 
tough legislation, but it was fair legislation. 
Today, almost exactly 2 years later, I stand 
here in the midst of another group of law 
enforcement officers. Two years have 
passed and Congress still has not acted on 
our request. 

Earlier this year, the Attorney General 
and I convened an unprecedented crime 
summit. We called upon the finest minds in 
American law enforcement. And in March, 
following the summit, and taking into ac- 
count what we learned there, we sent a 
crime bill to Congress. Our Comprehensive 
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Violent Crime Control Act of 1991 will con- 
front the terrifying spiral of lawlessness. It 
will strengthen our Nation’s criminal justice 
system, too often unfairly loaded against 
dedicated law enforcement officials. 

The act has four major elements. First, 
habeas corpus reform. We’re determined to 
free the courts from frivolous, repetitive 
delays, gimmicks and challenges from 
people who have already exhausted their 
legal appeals. Our bill will ensure that con- 
victed felons will no longer evade punish- 
ment by drowning justice in a sea of legal 
challenges unrelated to guilt or innocence. 

The second major element is exclusionary 
rule reform. It is simply intolerable that 
armed criminals go free when law enforce- 
ment officers have collected solid evidence 
in good faith efforts to follow court guide- 
lines. 

Our bill limits the possibility of releasing 
violent criminals on the basis of legal tech- 
nicalities. It permits juries to consider evi- 
dence that’s been gathered by officers 
acting in good faith. This will avoid situa- 
tions like that of the DC drug squad. At a 
bus station, they seized a bag they believed 
contained cocaine. They called the prosecu- 
tors and were told that they didn’t need a 
warrant to search. Sure enough, they found 
a large supply inside. And sure enough, the 
evidence was ruled inadmissible, even 
though they’d acted in total good faith. Our 
bill would assure that such evidence sur- 
vives in court. In addition, it allows intro- 
duction into evidence of firearms seized 
from dangerous criminals, no matter how 
officers obtain those weapons. And that 
makes sure, then, that those who misuse 
firearms are caught and punished. Plain and 
simple. 

And third, more categories of firearm of- 
fenses and penalties. Under this bill, drug 
traffickers and violent felons who use semi- 
automatic weapons will face stiff mandatory 
sentences. First-time felons caught with 
firearms will spend 5 years behind bars. No 
plea bargains. No early release. Our bill also 
creates new Federal offenses for firearms, 
theft, and smuggling. We will silence the 
illegal guns that blast away in our streets, in 
our homes, and around our schools by pun- 
ishing the violent criminals who misuse 
guns. 
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And our fourth core provision is for the 
restoration of the Federal death penalty. 
We need an enforceable Federal death pen- 
alty for the most heinous crimes—for the 
senseless murder of a Federal judge; or the 
terrorist killing of civilians; or the cold- 
blooded execution of a law enforcement of- 
ficer or Federal witness. We should give 
juries the option of imposing the death pen- 
alty for such depraved crimes. And we must 
send the strongest possible message to those 
who would commit such crimes. We must 
tell them that our society will protect itself 
from violent predators. 

And for more than a decade now Con- 
gress has talked about reinstating the Fed- 
eral death penalty. And now, frankly, Con- 
gress should act. In that way, we will be 
telling victims and the families of victims 
that we will not forget their suffering, their 
loss. We will be telling them there that 
we're doing everything we can to ensure 
that others don’t suffer similar fates. 

But crime victims deserve more than 
compassion. They also deserve action. And 
that’s why I take particular pride in the fact 
that, working with Congress, we have al- 
ready not only reauthorized the 1984 Vic- 
tims of Crime Act but have also boosted its 
annual victims compensation and assistance 
fund to $150 million. Those are dollars that 
come, not from taxpayers but, as you all 
know, from the fines and penalties levied 
against criminals. 

But of course, the best way, the best way 
to help the victims of crime is to make sure 
that they don’t become victims in the first 
place. And so, in our crime bill we’ve 
strengthened the core proposals with some 
potent new additions. Our act includes sec- 
tions designed to curb terrorism, racial in- 
justice, sexual violence, and juvenile crime. 
It requires appropriate drug testing as a 
condition of post-conviction release for Fed- 
eral prisoners. It outlines protections for 
witnesses and for abused kids. The bill 
makes it easier for Federal officials to pros- 
ecute those who commit acts of sexual vio- 
lence involving children. It provides for 
HIV testing of accused sex offenders. And it 
guarantees a victim’s right to address the 
court at sentencing. 

Listen to these words: “The land is full of 
bloody crime and the city is full of vio- 
lence.” The Prophet Ezekiel wrote that 


over 2,000 years ago. The battle between 
good and evil still rages. But our crime bill 
will strengthen the hand of good, that’s 
your hand, the hand of our nation’s law 
enforcement professionals. 

The American people, frankly, are tired 
of talk. I believe they want action. In 
March, we asked the Congress to pass a 
crime bill within 100 days; I challenged 
them at a joint session up there. And so far, 
85 days have passed and neither House has 
chosen to take up our crime package. The 
100 days will expire on June 14th, but as 
you know, the crime issue will not. America 
wants real, comprehensive action against 
crime. America wants it done right, and it 
wants it done now. And I assure you, so do 
A 

Finally, there’s another more _ subtle 
threat to the peace, and that’s racial strife. 
For the past couple of years, the issue of 
civil rights has divided Americans. Our posi- 
tion as an administration is clear, and be- 
lieve me, I’m telling you this from the 
heart. I want to sign a civil rights bill. I am 
proud of my record on civil rights, and I’m 
proud of my administration’s record on civil 
rights. But we want to sign a bill that ad- 
vances the cause of equal opportunity. We 
want to sign a bill that advances the cause 
of racial harmony. And we want to sign a 
bill that encourages people to work togeth- 
er. 

Unfortunately, congressional leaders again 
want to pass a bill that would lead employ- 
ers to adopt hiring quotas and unfair job 
preferences. This week, they proposed an 
antiquota amendment to take care of the 
problem—the quota problem—they said 
didn’t exist. 

This shouldn’t fool anyone. If you look 
closely at the amendment, you'll see that it 
endorses quotas. Even the section that sup- 
posedly outlaws quotas endorses quotas. It 
defines the “Q” word—as it’s come to be 
known—it defines the “Q” word so narrow- 
ly that it would allow employers to establish 
personnel systems based on numbers, not 
on merit. Other sections rig the rules 
against employers. If their numbers aren’t 
right, the employers are essentially helpless 
to defend themselves in court. And another 
section of the bill forbids many victims of 
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illegal quotas from even getting their day in 
court. 

If you listen to proponents of this bill, 
you'll hear another interesting thing. You'll 
hear them boast their approach makes it 
easier to prosecute and sue people. Well 
frankly, this is hardly the road to racial har- 
mony. It’s the road to lawsuits and discord. 

And so, let’s start over. Let’s make har- 
mony our goal. A good place to start is our 
own bill, the administration’s civil rights 
bill. You see, our bill would punish vigorous- 
ly those who practice prejudice in the 
workplace. It would not offer a blank check 
to lawyers and special interests. It, frankly, 
would offer a helping hand to victims of 
racism, sexism, and other forms of discrimi- 
nation. It would build on the strong and just 
laws that we already have. And Id like to 
sign it, along with our crime bill, and I'd 
like to sign it soon. 

I’m very proud to be with you law en- 
forcement officials. And I want you to know 
that you have the public’s support—never 
doubt that—you have the public’s support 
and gratitude. You have all of our support. 
And, very candidly, you’ve earned it. You 
deserve our admiration, our respect, and 
the best, toughest anticrime package your 
grateful nation can give you. No more loop- 
holes, no more rolls of the dice. It’s time. 
It’s long past time. 

So, once again, I was just delighted when 
the Attorney General and the Director 
asked me to come down here to see you in 
action, to salute this graduating class. 

Congratulations to the graduates, to their 
families on this very special day. And the 
best of luck to all of you. And may God be 
with you. Thanks to all the FBI and DEA 
Agents here, to the State, and to the local 
and international police officers and the 
FBI National Academy and, again, to your 
landlords, the United States Marines: May 
God bless you all. And may God bless the 
United States of America. 

Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. in 
the auditorium of the administration build- 
ing. In his remarks, he referred to William 
S. Sessions, Director, and Anthony E. Dan- 
iels, Assistant Director (Training Division), 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on the National Emergency 
With Respect to Iran 


May 30, 1991 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby report to the Congress on devel- 
opments since my last report of November 
29, 1990, concerning the national emergen- 
cy with respect to Iran that was declared in 
Executive Order No. 12170 of November 
14, 1979, and matters relating to Executive 
Order No. 12613 of October 29, 1987. This 
report is submitted pursuant to section 
204(c) of the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. 1703(c), and 
section 505(c) of the International Security 
and Development Cooperation Act of 1985, 
22 U.S.C. 2349aa-9(c). This report covers 
events through March 31, 1991, including 
those that occurred since my last report 
dated November 29, 1990. That report cov- 
ered events through September 30, 1990. 

1. Since my last report, both the Iranian 
Transactions Regulations (“ITRs”), 31 CFR 
Part 560, and the Iranian Assets Control 
Regulations (“IACRs”), 31 CFR Part 535, 
have been amended. Copies of these 
amendments are attached. The ITRs were 
amended on March 15, 1991, 56 FR 11100, 
to permit the issuance of specific licenses 
authorizing the case-by-case importation of 
Iranian oil in situations where the import 
transaction is in resolution of an outstanding 
claim against Iran before the Iran-United 
States Claims Tribunal in The Hague or 
otherwise results in the payment of the full 
proceeds from the sale of the Iranian oil 
into the Tribunal’s Security Account. Per- 
mitting the importation of Iranian oil under 
these conditions is intended to promote the 
settlement of certain claims pending before 
the Tribunal and to replenish the Security 
Account from which monetary claims are 
paid to the U.S. claimant. 

The IACRs were amended on February 
15, 1991, 56 FR 6546, to comply with an 
arbitral award issued by the Tribunal which 
found that the United States Government 
had violated the Algiers Accords by licens- 
ing various U.S. account parties to open 
blocked reserve accounts on their books to 
cover amounts demanded by an Iranian 
beneficiary under a standby letter of credit 
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(“SLC”). Under section 535.568, these ac- 
counts were permitted to be held by ac- 
count parties in lieu of payment of the SLC 
amounts by the issuing or confirming U.S. 
bank into a blocked account and the reim- 
bursement of the bank by the account 
party. Under this amendment, the transfer 
of funds contained in blocked reserve ac- 
counts by SLC account parties is no longer 
restricted unless the account parties can 
demonstrate that they qualify for one of 
three limited exceptions. 

2. The great majority of import licensing 
activity under the ITRs involved the impor- 
tation of nonfungible Iranian-origin goods, 
principally carpets, that were located out- 
side Iran prior to the imposition of the em- 
bargo and that did not result in any pay- 
ment or benefit accruing to Iran after the 
effective date of the embargo. 

During the reporting period, the USS. 
Customs Service has continued to effect nu- 
merous seizures of Iranian-origin merchan- 
dise, primarily carpets, for violation of the 
import prohibitions of the ITRs. The Office 
of Foreign Assets Control and U.S. Customs 
Service investigations of these violations 
have resulted in forfeiture actions and the 
imposition of civil monetary penalties 
amounting to $821,477. Numerous addition- 
al forfeiture and civil penalty actions are 
under review. 

On November 16, 1990, a guilty plea was 
entered in United States v. Iron Gate Prod- 
ucts, which involved the smuggling of Irani- 
an-origin caviar into the United States. In 
addition to having merchandise valued at 
$850,000 forfeited to the United States Gov- 
ernment, the defendant also agreed to pay 
more than $30,000 in cold storage costs in- 
curred by the U.S. Customs Service during 
the course of the investigation. 

3. The Tribunal continues to make 
progress in arbitrating the various claims 
before it. Since my last report, the Tribunal 
has rendered 18 awards, for a total of 507 
awards. Of that total, 349 have been awards 
in favor of American claimants: of these, 
214 were awards on agreed terms, authoriz- 
ing and approving payment of settlements 
negotiated by the parties, and 135 were de- 
cisions adjudicated on the merits. The Tri- 
bunal has issued 34 decisions dismissing 
claims on the merits and 76 decisions dis- 
missing claims for jurisdictional reasons. Of 


the 48 remaining awards, two were with- 
drawn, and 46 were in favor of Iranian 
claimants. As of March 31, 1991, awards to 
successful American claimants from the Se- 
curity Account held by the NV Settlement 
Bank stood at $2,023,506,655.53. 

As of March 31, 1991, the Security Ac- 
count has fallen below the required balance 
of $500 million 34 times. Iran has periodi- 
cally replenished the account, as required 
by the Algiers Accords, by transferring 
funds from the separate account held by 
the NV Settlement Bank in which interest 
on the Security Account is deposited. Iran 
has also replenished the account twice 
when it was not required to do so by the 
Accords. Iran has not, however, replenished 
the Security Account to the required bal- 
ance of $500 million since the last report. 
Discussions are underway with Iran to recti- 
fy this deficiency. As of March 31, 1991, the 
total amount of the Security Account was 
$252,838,236.81, and the total amount in 
the interest account was $14,331,443.56. 
The aggregate amount that has been trans- 
ferred from the interest account to the Se- 
curity Account is $832,872,986.47. 

4. The Tribunal continues to make 
progress in the arbitration of claims of U.S. 
nationals for $250,000 or more. Over 80 
percent of the nonbank claims have now 
been disposed of through adjudication, set- 
tlement, or voluntary withdrawal, leaving 
118 such claims on the docket. The largest 
of the large claims, the progress of which 
has been slowed by their complexity, are 
finally being resolved, sometimes with size- 
able damage awards to the U.S. claimant. 
ARCO, for example, settled its case against 
the Iranian National Oil Company for a 
payment of $9 million. Since the last report, 
15 large claims have been decided. 

5. As anticipated by the May 13, 1990, 
agreement settling the claims of U.S. na- 
tionals against Iran for less than $250,000, 
the Foreign Claims Settlkement Commission 
(FCSC) has undertaken to review 3,112 
claims. The FCSC issued its first awards in 
April 1991 and is expected to complete its 
adjudication of these claims by September 
1993. 

6. In coordination with concerned Gov- 
ernment agencies, the Department of State 
continues to present United States Govern- 
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ment claims against Iran, as well as re- 
sponses by the United States Government 
to claims brought against it by Iran. Since 
the last report, the Department has filed 
pleadings in five government-to-govern- 
ment claims. 

7. Since my last report, one additional 
bank syndicate has completed negotiations 
with bank Markazi Jomhouri Islami Iran 
(“Bank Markazi,” Iran’s central bank). After 
this settlement is finalized, only two syndi- 
cates will remain with claims against Dollar 
Account No. 1 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 

8. The situation reviewed above contin- 
ues to implicate important diplomatic, fi- 
nancial, and legal interests of the United 
States and its nationals and presents an un- 
usual challenge to the national security and 
foreign policy of the United States. The 
IACRs issued pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 12170 continue to play an important 
role in structuring our relationship with 
Iran and in enabling the United States to 
implement properly the Algiers Accords. 
Similarly, the ITRs issued pursuant to Exec- 
utive Order No. 12613 continue to advance 
important objectives in combatting interna- 
tional terrorism. I shall continue to exercise 
the powers at my disposal to deal with 
these problems and will continue to report 
periodically to the Congress on significant 
developments. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Dan Quayle, President of the 
Senate. 


Nomination of Luis Guinot, Jr., To Be 
United States Ambassador to Costa 
Rica 
May 30, 1991 

The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Luis Guinot, Jr., of Puerto 
Rico, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to the 
Republic of Costa Rica. He would succeed 
Deane Roesch Hinton. 
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Since 1988 Mr. Guinot has served as a 
partner and attorney with the law firm of 
Kelley, Drye & Warren in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this Mr. Guinot served as a partner 
and attorney with the law firm of Rose, 
Schmidt, Chapman, Duff and Hasley, 1985- 
1987, and Chapman, Duff and Paul, 1974- 
1985. From 1972 to 1974, Mr. Guinot 
served as Assistant General Counsel for the 
Department of Agriculture. In addition, Mr. 
Guinot was a self-employed attorney at law 
and consultant, 1972, and served as Admin- 
istrator for the Office of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico in Washington, DC, 
1969-1972. He also served as an associate 
attorney with the law firm of Faerber and 
Cerny, 1968-1969. 

Mr. Guinot graduated from New York 
University (B.A., 1957) and the Columbus 
School of Law at Catholic University (J.D., 
1968). He was born April 8, 1935, in San 
Juan, PR. Mr. Guinot served in the USS. 
Army, 1959-1967. Mr. Guinot is married, 
has five children, and resides in Clifton, VA. 


Exchange With Reporters on Soviet- 
United States Relations 
May 31, 1991 


The President. Let’s turn so they can all 
see. 

Q. Is it later yet, sir? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. All right. Well, then, will you tell us 
about the Primakov meeting? 

The President. Yes. That’s all I'll tell you 
about. I’d rather talk about swimming and 
these champions that we have here. I take 
great pride in the accomplishments of my 
fellow Texans and what they stand for in 
sports the example they’ve set for the rest 
of the country—not only in competitive 
sports, but in fitness generally, something 
that we are trying to emphasize. And I 
might say to you all that the famous Arnold 
Schwarzenegger is doing a first-class job. 
He’s taken this Fitness Council thing very 
seriously and goes all over the country. He’s 
been, I think, in 26 of the States now. 

But I do mean it. You all set a wonderful 
example. Congratulations on the competi- 
tive side, too. 
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Just a word, then, on the Primakov visit. 
In the first place, it’s the kind of thing that 
is extraordinarily helpful to international re- 
lations and to improved relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 
This visit comes on the heels of a visit by 
our experts, among them Ed Hewett right 
here in the White House, to the Soviet 
Union where they were very cordially and 
courteously received by President Gorba- 
chev. 

The emphasis on our delegation was pri- 
marily agriculture. And I will have an op- 
portunity to get more detail within the next 
day or two from them as to their recom- 
mendations and their views. But they come 
back leaning forward, and I think that’s 
good. We want to try to be helpful where 
we can. 

The Primakov visit came at the sugges- 
tion of President Gorbachev. And what he 
wanted to do is send this very high-level 
visit, three distinguished individuals to ex- 
plain to us the reforms that are being un- 
dertaken in the Soviet Union and their 
commitment in the future to reform. And I 
was very impressed with Mr. Primakov’s 
presentation. 

Mr. Yavlinsky fleshed it out a little bit on 
the economic side, and I told them what 
I’ve told the American people, and that is 
that we want to be helpful, that we will 
study in detail the presentation they made. 
They’ve had an opportunity to go into 
much more detail, incidentally, with our ex- 
perts in State and Treasury; here at the 
White House, Dr. Boskin. 

So, I liked what I heard, and we have 
some decisions ahead of us, and I’m not 
going to prejudge those decisions. I’m not 
going to suggest that my mind is made up, 
nor is the administration position yet firmed 
up on a wide array of matters with the 
Soviets. But I can say this to all those inter- 
ested, not only here but abroad, that this 
visit by Mr. Primakov was extraordinarily 
helpful, and we talked about almost every 
subject that has been on the front pages 
over the last few days. 

So, I'll have more to say about this later 
on when I get a chance to visit with our 
experts and see what they feel in terms of 
some of the detail. In a meeting that lasts 
45 minutes you cannot go into the detail 
that’s necessary to reach firm conclusions. 


But I'd have to say preliminarily that I view 
this as a very positive, positive meeting. 

Q. Secretary Baker seemed to think it 
didn’t go far enough. 

The President. Well, I have great respect 
for Jim Baker’s views, and I don’t know 
what that means, that predicate that it 
didn’t go far enough. I mean, I’ve talked to 
him and he didn’t use those words to me. 
I’ve learned something since I’ve been in 
this job, and that is not to comment on 
what somebody says somebody said, be- 
cause you get in trouble that way. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think the Sovi- 
ets—does it appear that they’re willing to 
take the severe economic steps and take 
the pain that’s going to be needed for the 
economic reform the United States expects? 

The President. 1 think that they made 
clear that they were prepared to do that, 
and all I’m saying is we need a little more 
detail—detail that has, incidentally, been 
presented to our experts and more of which 
will be presented to our experts in the time 
that remains. 

So yes, I had the impression that they are 
undertaking what for them is, and what the 
world will see, is radical economic reforms. 
And when you've had a totally controlled 
economy and you try to move to a market 
economy, it’s not easy; they need help 
along the way. But Rita [Rita Beamish, As- 
sociated Press], I believe the answer to your 
question is, yes, they certainly say they’re 
prepared to do that. 

Q. How about the economic summit, sir? 
Would you invite Mr. Gorbachev to the 
London summit? Have you made up your 
mind on that? 

The President. The matter was obviously 
discussed, and as I say, I’ve got a little 
homework to do now before I make com- 
ments on that, definitive comments on that 
or on grain credits or on MFN. But I’m 
feeling more positive on a wide array of 
specific questions. And yet, that isn’t to sug- 
gest that there are not some big problems 
out there. 

Q. What about a Moscow summit in—— 

The President. —— inside, and they’re 
roasting out here, these swimmers. 

Q. What about a Moscow summit in June? 
Did Primakov give any indication that the 
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Soviets were going to move on CFE and 
allow this summit to take place in June? 

The President. We did not, in this meet- 
ing, discuss arms control. So that did not 
come up—CFE, START, or the Moscow 
summit. Now, maybe before they leave 
we'll have more insight into that. But it did 
not come up in this meeting here, if that’s 
what your question is. 

Q. And Moscow summit in June? 

The President. No, that summit and the 
arms, they link, as you know, and that 
didn’t come up. But what’s happening on 
that is, Jim Baker will be dealing with Bess- 
mertnykh in Lisbon on that question. 
Maybe they already met, and Mr. Gorba- 
chev told me on the phone last week that 
the way to handle—that Bessmertnykh 
would be coming to Lisbon with firm pro- 
posals and a firm desire to resolve the diffi- 
culties on CFE and certainly to narrow 
what the remaining differences on START. 
Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:50 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Special Envoy Yev- 
geniy Primakov of the Soviet Union; Ed A. 
Hewett, Special Assistant for National Secu- 
rity Affairs and Senior Director of Soviet 
Affairs; Grigory A. Yavlinsky, Director of 
the Soviet Center for Economic and Politi- 
cal Research; Michael Boskin, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers; and 
Aleksander Bessmertnykh, Foreign Minister 
of the Soviet Union. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meeting With the 
President’s Agriculture Mission to the 
Soviet Union 


May 31, 1991 


President Bush met with the members of 
the President’s Mission to the Soviet Union 
for about an hour today. This group, headed 
by Under Secretary of Agriculture Richard 
Crowder, reported to the President on 
problems in the food distribution system in 
the Soviet Union. The group described the 
various sites visited, and conversations held, 
with Soviet citizens and leaders. They vis- 
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ited farms, milling centers, distribution 
sites, storage facilities, and consumer out- 
lets. The group suggested options for the 
President to consider in offering United 
States support for improvements in the 
Soviet food system. Attending today’s meet- 
ing were Secretary of Agriculture Edward 
Madigan, Under Secretary Crowder, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Eugene McAllister, 
and Edward Hewett of the NSC staff. 

Under Secretary Crowder reported on 
the group’s 2% hour meeting with President 
Gorbachev, where the Soviet leader empha- 
sized the importance of economic reform in 
his country and the need to improve the 
private market aspects of their agricultural 
system. ‘ 

No decisions are expected today on the 
recommendations. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





May 25 
The Samaritans of Rhode Island, of Providence, 
RI 


May 27 


Dam Neck Personal Excellence Partnership at 
the United States Navy Fleet Training Combat 
Unit-Atlantic, of Virginia Beach, VA 


May 28 


Dudley Products Inc./James B. Dudley High 
School Business Partnership, of Greensboro, 
NC 


May 29 

COMPASS, of Houston, TX 

May 30 

Student to Student Mentoring Program, of Erie, 


May 31 
St. Clare’s Home for Children, of Newark, NJ 











Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 28 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Nebraska as a result of severe 
storms and flooding that began on May 10. 
He directed the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency to provide assistance to 
supplement State and local recovery efforts. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Special Board specified by 
Public Law 102-29 of April 18, 1991, to 
give further review to issues arising from 
the labor dispute involving the Nation’s 
major freight railroads: 


Robert O. Harris, of the District of Columbia. He 
will serve as Chairman. Currently Mr. Harris 
serves as a labor arbitrator in Washington, DC. 

Margery F. Gootnick, of New York. Currently Ms. 
Gootnick serves as an attorney and labor arbi- 
trator in Rochester, NY. 

George S. Ives, of Florida. Currently Mr. Ives 
serves as a part-time arbitrator in Sarasota, FL. 


The President appointed Sylvia A. Earle, 
of California, to be Deputy United States 
Commissioner on the International Whaling 
Commission. She would succeed Norman 
Clinton Roberts. Currently Dr. Earle serves 
as Chief Scientist at the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration at the De- 
partment of Commerce in Washington, DC. 

The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Myron J. Mintz, of Virgin- 
ia, to be chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corpo- 
ration. Since 1973 Mr. Mintz has served as a 
senior partner and chairman of the tax de- 
partment at the law firm of Dickstein, Sha- 
piro & Morin in Washington, DC. 


May 29 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush returned to the White House from a 
Memorial Day vacation stay at their home 
in Kennebunkport, ME. 
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May 30 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—President George Vassiliou of Cyprus; 

—Katherine Shirley, Ambassador to Sen- 
egal; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—John H. Sununu. 


In the morning, in the Oval Office, the 
President participated in presentation cere- 
monies for the U.S. Mint’s official President 
Bush Medal and books for the White House 
Library. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate James H. Quello, of Virginia, to 
be a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for a term of 5 years from 
July 1, 1991. This is a reappointment. Cur- 
rently, Commissioner Quello serves as a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission in Washington, DC. 


The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Alaska as a result of heavy 
snow, flooding, and ice jams that began on 
April 30. He directed the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency to provide as- 
sistance to supplement State and local re- 
covery efforts. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster also exists in Arkansas as a result of 
severe storms and flooding that began on 
April 12. He directed the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency to provide as- 
sistance to supplement State and local re- 
covery efforts. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
dinner for Team 100, a group of supporters 
from the 1988 Presidential campaign, on 
the State Floor in the White House. 


May 31 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 
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—Special Envoy Yevgeniy Primakov of 

the Soviet Union; 

—Kendall Semf, National Epilepsy Foun- 

dation poster child; 

—Joanne Lagatta, winner of the national 

spelling bee; 

—Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas F. 

Brady; 

—John H. Sununu. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Council: 

For terms expiring January 15, 1996: 

Erna I. Gans, of Illinois. This is a reappointment. 
Since 1970 Ms. Gans has served as president of 
the International Label and Printing Co., Inc., 
in Wood Dale, IL. 

Elie Wiesel, of New York. This is a reappoint- 
ment. Currently Mr. Wiesel serves as an author 
and as an Andrew Mellon professor in human- 
ities at Boston University. 

Sam Halpern, of New Jersey. He would succeed 
Isaac Neuman. Currently Mr. Halpern serves as 
president of the Atlantic Realty Development 
Corp. in Woodbridge, NJ. 


For a term expiring January 15, 1995: 

William Alexander Scott III, of Georgia. He 
would succeed Abram Sachar. Currently Mr. 
Scott serves as advertising manager for the At- 
lanta World Newspaper in Atlanta, GA. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Visitors of the 
United States Military Academy for terms 
expiring December 30, 1993: 


Hector M. Hyacinthe, of New York. He would 
succeed Clyde H. Slease. Currently Mr. Hya- 
cinthe serves as president of Packard Frank 
Business and Corporate Interiors, Inc., in Ards- 
ley, NY. 

John G. Rowland, of Connecticut. He would suc- 
ceed Michael W. Grebe. Currently Congress- 
man Rowland serves as owner of Rowland As- 
sociates in Waterbury, CT. From 1984 to 1990, 
he served as a Member of Congress represent- 
ing the Fifth District in Connecticut. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Allen C. Kolstad, of Montana, to be 
Commissioner on the part of the United 
States on the International Boundary Com- 
mission, United States and Canada. He 
would succeed David C. Fischer. Currently 
Mr. Kolstad serves as Lieutenant Governor 
for the State of Montana in Helena; and as a 
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rancher/farmer with Kolstad Farms in 
Toole and Liberty Counties, MT. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Holland H. Coors, of Colorado, to 
be a member of the President’s Commission 
on White House Fellowships. She would 
succeed John A. Love. Currently Ms. Coors 
serves as the founder of Women of Our 
Hemisphere Achieving Together in Wash- 
ington, DC. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 23 


Andrew J. Kleinfeld, 

of Alaska, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for the 
Ninth Circuit, vice Alfred T. Goodwin, re- 
tired. 


Harvey E. Schlesinger, 

of Florida, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Middle District of Florida, vice Howell W. 
Melton, retired. 


Ralph W. Nimmons, Jr., 

of Florida, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Middle District of Florida, vice a new posi- 
tion created by Public Law 101-650, ap- 
proved December 1, 1990. 


Submitted May 24 


Ann M. Veneman, 

of California, to be Deputy Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, vice Jack Callihan Parnell, re- 
signed. 


Ann M. Veneman, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, vice Jack Callihan Parneil, 
resigned. 








Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
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Released May 29 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the United States Air Force 
Academy commencement ceremony in Col- 
orado Springs, CO 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Released May 27 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Yale University commence- 
ment ceremony in New Haven, CT 


Approved May 29 


H.J. Res. 141 / Public Law 102-51 
Designating the week beginning May 13, 
1991, as “National Senior Nutrition Week” 
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